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PREFACE. 

• 

The following Handbook does not pretend to be any- 
thing more than a compilation culled from the larger 
Furneaux and the Text Books of the University Cor- 
respondence College; to which I take this opportunity 
of expressing my general indebtedness. My endeavour 
has been to extract and arrange such facts only as are 
absolutely necessary for the proper mastery of the 
subject-matter of Annals I. — III. If I may make a 
suggestion, the student ought to study his text with 
these notes beside him; he will then find that with the 
help of the references therein contained he will be able 
to detect most of the important contexts. In con- 
clusion I must express my sincere thanks to Mr. R. R. 
Marett, M.A., Exeter College, for many useful sug- 
gestions. 

E. Hartley-Parker. 



SECOND EDITION. 

I must express my sincere thanks to my colleague, 
Mr. H. St. J. Seamer, B.A., St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, for his kind assistance in correcting the proof- 
sheets. 

E. Hartley-Parker. 

Colchester, iqo8. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



I.-SOURCES OF THE ANNALS. 

i. Previous writers. Tacitus only once in these 
books quotes an earlier writer, i. 69. 3, C. Plinius as 
* Germanicorum bellorum scriptor/ but often refers to 
other histories in general terms [i. 29 (* tradunt ple- 
rique ') i. 80, 81. ii. 70. 88. iii. 3 (' apud auctores 
rerum ')] shewing his own history mainly drawn from 
them. 

ii. Some published speeches, especially those ad- 
dressed by the princeps to the senate (* non modo apud 
auctores sed in ipsius orationibus reperiuntur *). Pos- 
sible to get further information from the acta senatus, 
a record of the proceedings of the senate; his full 
record of their transactions must have come directly or 
indirectly from this source. 

iii. The ^ diurna actorum scriptura ' (iii. 3), a 
gazette with the record of daily events; only once 
mentioned. 

iv. Tradition. Refers specially to traditional re- 
ports (ii. 59. iii. 16. 65). 

His purpose. To relate only such motions as were 
conspicuous for excellence or notorious for infamy, 
since he regarded history's highest function to be this, 
' to let no worthy action be uncommemorated and to 
hold out the reprobation of posterity as a terror to evil 
words and deeds ' (iii. 65). 

Though he fully believed in his own impartiality 
(i. i), yet his whole work is coloured by dislike towards 
Tiberius and admiration of Germanicus, though on 



occasions he does state however grudgingly acts of 
justice or liberality on the part of Tiberius (i. 75. ii. 
47). On the whole his details are very accurate except 
in geography. He wrote about a.d. 100, and describes 
in i. — iii. the early part of Tiberius' reign. 

2.— THE PROVINCES UNDER TIBERIUS. 

Under the Republic those provinces where a large 
military force was required were governed by pro-con- 
suls and the rest by pro-praetors, hence the provinces 
were divided into (i) Praetorian. 
(2) Consular. 

Under the Empire, the emperor as pro-consul had 
control of the consular and the senate of the praetorian 
provinces, hence they were then divided into 
(i) Imperial. 
(2) Senatorial. 

Senatorial: Governed by ex-consuls and ex-prae- 
tors, appointed by the senate and called pro-consuls. 
These were accompanied by a * procurator fisci,' who 
collected dues for the fiscus. 

Imperial: Governed by persons chosen by the em- 
peror who delegated to them his pro-consular au- 
thority. These were called ' legati Caesaris.' They 
also were accompanied by finance ministers (pro- 
curators). 

References in the Books. Tiberius broke through 
the system of annual appointments and in the Imperial 
provinces at all events kept the same person in office 
for several years. This was advantageous to the pro- 
vinces as it spread the extortions of each governor 
over a longer period, though Tacitus ascribes the em- 
peror's action to jealousy and irresolution, which is 
said to have been carried so far that he even appointed 
persons whom he did not mean to leave Rome (i. 80). 
Tiberius seems to have felt the importance of concili- 
ating the provinces as he liberally assisted twelve 
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famous cities of Asia destroyed by earthquake (ii. 47), 
and Achaia and Macedonia when praying for rehef 
from their burdens were transferred from senatorial to 
imperial list (i. 76). The imposts on the provinces were 
so heavy that the people had to borrow money at a 
high rate of interest. This was a constant source of 
discontent and was the cause of the rebellion of Florus 
and Sacrovir (iii. 40 and ii. 47); matters were made 
worse by the constant extortion of the governors. 
However Tacitus even admits that the provinces were 
better under the Empire than under the Republic (i. 2), 
and there were numerous prosecutions for extortion 
(e.g. Silanus iii. 66, Cordus iii. 70). 

Senatorial. Imperial, 

Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica. Hispana Tarraconensis. 

Hispania Baetica. „ Lusitania. 

Gallia Narbonensis. Gallia Lugdunensis. 

Macedonia \ transferred to „ Belgica. 

Achaia /imperial a.d. 15. „ Aquitania. 

Asia. Germania Superior and 

Bithynia. Inferior. 

Pontus. Rhoetia and Vindelicia. 

Crete. Noricum. 

Cyrene. Pannonia. 

Africa. Illyricum and Dalmatia. 

Cyprus. Moesia. 

Syria, Cilicia, Judaea. 

Galatia. 

Pamphylia. 

Cappadocia (made prov- 
ince A.D. 17). 

Note. — ^Egypt. Belonged to neither; its wealth 
and corn-producing capabilities caused Augustus to 
place it under an eques of moderate fortune, answer- 
able to himself and not likely to have ambitious de- 
signs, * seposuit Aegyptum, ne fame urgeret Italiam, 
quisquis eam provinciam claustraque terrae ac maris 
levi praesidio adversum ingentes exercitus insedisset ' 

("• 59)- 
This division of the provinces was first made in 
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B.C. 2^^ when the senate kept charge of the more peace- 
ful while those lately acquired or in any way needing 
military occupation became imperial. 

Three classes of imperial provinces. 

(i.) Largest; legati of consular rank always sent 
there, e.g. Upper and Lower Germany and Syria, each 
with four legions. 

(ii.) Next, in which only one legion necessary, and 
the legatus usually only of praetorian rank, e.g. Gallia 
Belgica, Aquitania. 

(iii.) Provinces of less importance; the procurator, 
of equestrian rank, is himself acting as governor and 
not under a legatus, unless it be the legatus of a neigh- 
bouring province, e.g. Judaea, governed by a procur- 
ator, who, as Judaea was part of Syria, was doubtless 
subject to the legatus of Syria. 

3.-THE ARMY. 

§ i. The legiones :— Though still composed of per- 
sons who enjoyed the privileges of Roman citizens 
were now raised almost exclusively in the provinces. 
Each legion consisted of lo cohorts. 
,, cohort ,, 3 maniples, 

or 6 centuries. 
The 3 maniples, or 6 centuries, were composed re- 
spectively of Pilani, Principes, Hastati, and these were 
either priores or posteriores. 

Therefore in each cohort the order of rank of the 
6 centuries = Pilani priores. 

Pilani posteriores. 
Principes priores. 
Principes posteriores. 
Hastati priores. 
Hastati posteriores. 
The first cohort = ^ men; the rest = 480 men each; 
therefore each ordinary century = 80 men; therefore 
the legion = 5280 men. 



The officers. 

i. Legatus legionis. 
li. Tribuni, 6 to a legion, 
iii. Praefectus castrorum, one to a legion, 
iv. Centuriones, one to each century; 60 to a 
legion. 

Note. — Chief centurion = the centurion of the pilani 
priores of the first cohort. He was called ' primipilus.' 
He was entrusted with the charge of the eagle of the 
legion, and had the right to attend the councils of the 
general. 

§ ii. Vexillarii : — Soldiers who had served 16 
years, still attached to their legion under a vexillum of 
their own with certain privileges. In number about 
500 to each legion. 

§ iii. Evocati:— Picked veteran soldiers who were 
called upon to serve upon the conclusion of their i6th 
or 20th year's service with the rank and pay of cen- 
turion. 

§ iv. Cohortes praetoriae :— Nine cohorts of 1000 
men each, instituted by Augustus to protect his per- 
son. In accordance with his policy of avoiding the ap- 
pearance of despotism, only three of these at Rome 
and the rest in the adjacent towns of Italy. Tiberius, 
under pretence of establishing stricter discipline, later 
established them all at Rome in one camp. Both horse 
and foot received two denarii a day and were dis- 
charged after 16 years' service. 

Note.— Praetorium (i. 24. 3) = the emperor's body- 
guard. 

§ V. Primipilares :— A small corps of persons 
who had been primipilus and who acted as guards for 
the general, and belonged, in virtue of their rank, to 
the equestrian order. 

§ vi. Alarii equites : — The foreign cavalry serv- 
ing in the Roman army, usually posted on the wings. 

§ vii. Fimditores :— Men armed with a sling. 



§ viii. Libritores :— Probably men who hurled 

lances or spears with their own hands, i.e. javelin men. 

§ ix. Oohortes civium Romanorum:— Extra 

battalions of citizens who volunteered to serve but 
disqualified to serve in a legion by not living in the 
district from which the regular army was chosen. 
Distribution of the Legions. 

Four in Upper Germany. 

Four in Lower Germany. 

Three in Pannonia. 

Two in Moesia. 

Two in Dalmatia. 

Two in Egypt. 

One in Africa. 

Three in Spain. 

Four in Syria. 
Note. — Attached to the legion was a large auxiliary 
force, supplementing it chiefly with light troops and 
cavalry; the whole corps being thus made up to about 
10,000. Thus the main armies aggregated about 
250,000 men; to this may be added perhaps 100,000 for 
the troops of Italy, the marines of the fleets and the 
detached bodies stationed in peaceful provinces. 

(Furneaux.) 

4.-REBELLI0NS. 

i. Tacfarinas in Africa, A.D. 17 and 20—22. 

In the year a.d. 17, a war broke out in Africa, the 
enemy being led by Tacfarinas, an auxiliary who had 
deserted from the Roman army and became the leader 
of the Musulamii, and Mazippa, the leader of the 
Moorish tribes. Furius Camillus, the pro-consul of 
Africa, uniting a legion and all the regularly enlisted 
allies, defeated them, though with vastly inferior num- 
bers, and for his success was voted the ornaments of a 
triumph. Tacfarinas renewed hostilities in a.d. 20, and 
after destroying villages and plundering wholesale, 
hemmed in a Roman cohort near the river Pagyda; 
Decrius, their commander, was cut to pieces in en- 



deavouring to extricate himself from the position. 
Lucius Apronius, the successor of Camillus, however, 
routed the same troops as they were attacking Thala, 
with 500 veterans. Tacfarinas then had recourse to 
desultory warfare and thus baffled the Romans for a 
time, but when he marched towards the coast, 
Caesianus, son of Apronius, was sent in pursuit, and 
drove the Numidians into the desert. Tacfarinas, 
however, constantly recruited his forces from the in- 
terior, and was insolent enough to send an embassy 
to Rome demanding a settlement, or threatening inter- 
minable war. This thoroughly incensed the emperor, 
who entrusted the afifair to Blaesus, ordering him to 
hold out terms of amnesty to the other rebels, and by 
any means to secure the chief. Blaesus, to cope with 
the tactics of Tacfarinas, sent out one column under 
Cornelius Scipio to check the enemy among the 
Leptitani and prevent his retreat to the Garamantes, 
another under his son to protect the villages of Cirta, 
and established himself with a picked force between 
the two. He also established redoubts and fortified 
lines in commanding positions, and thus completely 
hemmed in the enemy. Later he divided his army into 
further detachments, and continuing the campaign 
through the winter, formed a line of forts and drove 
Tacfarinas by flying columns from one set of huts to 
another, until he captured the chief's brother. He then 
returned, and though he had not completely quelled the 
enemy, Tiberius considered the war as finished. 

ii. The Gallic States under Florus and Sac- 
rovir, A.D. 21. The revolt broke out among the 
Treveri and Aedui through the pressure of heavy 
debts; Florus, the leader of the Treveri, was to rouse 
the Belgae, and Sacrovir, the leader of the Aedui, the 
Gauls nearer home. The first to revolt were the 
Andecavi and Turoni, the former of whom were put 
down by Acilius Aviola, who summoned a cohort from 
Lugdunum, and the latter by some legionary troops 



sent by Visellius Varro and led by the same Aviola; 
these were assisted by some Gallic chieftains and 
Sacrovir, apparently to dissemble their disaflfection un- 
til aflfairs were ripe for revolt. Florus, meanwhile, 
failing to corrupt some cavalry raised among the 
Treveri and trained in the Roman service, raised a 
rabble force of dependents and debtors, and marched 
towards the Arduenna, but was checked by the forces 
of Visellius and Silius. The actual dispersion of his 
troops was effected by Julius Indus, a Treveran, at 
enmity with Florus, and an ally of Rome. Florus 
himself, on being hemmed in, committed suicide, and 
this ended the Treveran rebellion. The more serious 
revolt was among the Aedui; their leader Sacrovir, oc- 
cupied Augustodunum with some armed cohorts, and 
pressed into his service the whole college of the noblest 
youths in Gaul whom he found there. He thus brought 
his forces up to 40,000 men, one-fifth of whom were 
armed like the Roman legionaries. Besides these he had 
a body of slaves, clad in full armour (crupellarii), and 
his ranks were further swelled from day to day by in- 
dividual enthusiasts. There was some dispute between 
the Roman generals at first as to which should conduct 
the war, but finally Varro yielded to Silius, who was 
the younger and fitter man. Silius at once advanced 
with two legions, and sending some auxiliaries for- 
ward, ravaged the Sequani, who were allies of the 
Aedui. He then pushed on by forced marches, and 
came up to the enemy twelve miles from August- 
odunum. Both generals addressed their forces before 
the battle, but there was little enthusiasm among the 
inexperienced forces of Sacrovir, and the Roman 
troops, after experiencing a slight obstacle in the un- 
wieldy mass of crupellarii, thoroughly defeated the 
enemy. Sacrovir and his men fled first to August- 
odunum and then to a country house which they fired 
over their heads, and then despatched each other with 
their swords. 



iii. There were also two mutinies among the 
troops of the empire in the provinces at the beginning 
of Tiberius' reign. 

i. The Pannonian mutiny (Book i. cc. i6 — ^30). 
Three legions there, the 8th, 9th, and 15th. 

ii. The mutiny of the army in Germany under 
Caecina. There were four legions engaged in it, 
the 5th and 21st beginning it, and the ist and 20th 
being drawn in afterwards (Book i. cc. 31 — ^49). 

S.^POREIGN AFFAIRS. 

i. Armenian Affairs. Armenia was a free 
country, trusted by neither Rome nor Parthia, in con- 
sequence of the crime of Antonius, who under the 
guise of friendship had inveigled Artavasdes, its king, 
then loaded him with chains, and finally murdered him. 
Artaxias succeeded his father Artavasdes, but was 
killed by his rebellious subjects, who wished for his 
brother Tigranes; the latter was consequently estab- 
lished in Armenia, B.C. 20, by order of Augustus, by 
Tiberius. He did not reign long. Artavasdes II., per- 
haps the son of Artaxias, was put on the throne by 
order of Augustus, but deposed by the Armenians. 
Caius Caesar was then sent to restore order and set up 
Ariobarzanes, with the consent of the Armenians. He 
died about a.d. 2, and as they would not endure his 
son, they chose Erato as their queen ; but she was soon 
deposed, and the throne remained vacant for a num- 
ber of years, till they at length chose Vonones, the 
son of Phraates IV., and the exiled king of Parthia. 
Vonones maintained himself but one year, but through 
fear of Artabanus III., king of Parthia, he retired to 
Syria at the command of its governor, Silanus, who 
kept him in custody while allowing him the title of 
king. Tiberius then sent Germanicus to the east to 
arrange matters, and he in a.d. 18 crowned Zeno, son 
of Polemon, king of Pontus, as Artaxias III., with the 
approval of the Armenians. 
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ii. Parthian AfGEdrs. Parthia became inde- 
pendent about B.C. 250, and spread its dominions as far 
as the Euphrates, where it was checked by the Roman 
power. The two States first came into contact B.C. 92, 
when Mithridates II. made a treaty with Sulla. Be- 
tween B.C. 74— 6S» Parthia invaded Armenia, though 
Pompey, the commander of the Roman forces, ab- 
stained from hostilities. The first conflict was at 
Carrhae, b.c. 53, when Crassus and most of his army 
perished. The Parthians then entered Syria, B.C. 51, 
but were driven out by Cassius. No further hostilities 
took place till after the battle of Philippi, b.c. 42, when 
Orodes I. sent an army across the Euphrates under 
Labienus, a renegade who had been of the party of 
Brutus and Cassius. He overran Syria, b.c. 40, with 
great success, until Antony sent Ventidius against him. 
He defeated Labienus, B.C. 39, in Cilicia, and soon 
after regained Syria as well. Syria was again invaded, 
B.C. 38, by Pacorus, son of Orodes, but he was utterly 
defeated and slain at the battle of Cyrrhestice. Orodes 
then resigned the throne to his son, Phraates IV., who 
shewed such cruelty that several of the nobles per- 
suaded Antony to invade Parthia, B.C. 36, but the ex- 
pedition failed. Soon Phraates was expelled and 
Tigranes chosen king, but his reign was brief, and 
Phraates returned, when Tigranes fled to Rome taking 
Phraates' youngest son. In B.C. 20, to regain his son, 
Phraates restored the standards taken at Carrhae, and 
sent as hostages to Rome his four sons with their 
wives and children. The next two reigns were very 
short, and the Parthians requested Vonones, the eldest 
son of Phraates. But they disliked western habits and 
foreign manners, and invited Artabanus of Media, an 
Arsacid by birth, to accept the kingdom. He expelled 
Vonones at the second attempt in a.d. 16. He main- 
tained friendly relations with Rome, and when Ger- 
manicus visited the east, a.d. 18, he sent an embassy to 
him requesting to renew the alliance with the Romans. 



iii. Thracian Affairs. On the death of Rhoe- 
metalces, king of Thrace, Augustus, who had brought 
Thrace into a relation to Rome, in many respects like 
that which the native princes of India long bore to the 
British, divided the kingdom between Rhescuporis and 
Cotys, the brother and son respectively of the late 
king. Rhescuporis was discontented, either with the 
barren mountainous district which had been assigned 
to him, or with divided power, but so long as Augustus 
lived he did not dare to take any aggressive steps. But 
when Augustus died, he invaded his nephew's kingdom 
and provoked war. Tiberius ordered both kings to 
refrain from hostilities, and Cotys, in obedience, dis- 
missed his troops. Then, on pretence of an amicable 
adjustment, Rhescuporis invited his nephew to a con- 
ference, and threw him into prison. Having thus 
gained all Thrace, he informed Tiberius that he had 
anticipated a plot against him, and under pretext of a 
war with the Bastarnae, he strengthened his military 
forces. When the emperor ordered him to bring Cotys 
to Rome and put the whole afifair under investigation, 
he thinking a completed crime better than an imperfect 
one, murdered Cotys, and said his death was self- 
inflicted. But Pomponius Flaccus, when appointed to 
Moesia, enticed Rhescuporis into his camp and then 
brought him prisoner to Rome; there he was con- 
demned and banished to Alexandria, where he was 
shortly after put to death, a.d. 19, on a charge of 
attempted escape. Thrace was then divided between 
his son Rhoemetalces and the children of Cotys, and 
as the latter were minors, Trebellienus Rufus was ap- 
pointed meanwhile to govern the kingdom for them. 
A further commotion sprang up in Thrace, a.d. 21, 
among the tribes of the Odrusae, Dii, and Coelaletae, 
but was not formidable, and was quickly quelled by 
Publius Vellaeus. 
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e.— THE CAMPAIGNS OP GERMANIOUS. 

i. A.D. 14 [i, 49—51]. Undertaken just after 
the mutiny in the army on the Rhine had been quelled. 
Germanicus started from Old Camp, crossed the river, 
and cut his way through the Caesian forest and the 
barrier which had been begun by Tiberius. He then 
marched into the territory of the Marsi, choosing the 
longer of the two routes which lay before him, and 
surprised the tribe on a night of festivity. He divided 
his legions into four columns, and wholly surrounding 
the tribe, spread devastation for 50 miles, sparing 
neither age nor sex. This roused the Bructeri, 
Tubantes, and Usipetes, who beset the forest passes 
on his return march, but Germanicus was prepared, 
and his troops repulsed the enemy successfully, and 
reached their winter quarters without further molesta- 
tion. 

ii. A.D. 16 [i. 66 — 71]. Germanicus opened the 
campaign by attacking and completely defeating the 
Chatti burning their capital Mattium. Germanicus 
then returned to the Rhine, and soon after received 
envoys from Segestes, the father-in-law of Arminius, 
the leader of the Cherusci, asking aid against the 
violence of his countrymen. Thereupon Germanicus 
rescued him and captured the wife of Arminius. At 
this the Cherusci were speedily aroused, and Germani- 
cus prepared to advance against them. Caecina was 
sent through the Bructeri and a force of cavalry 
through the Frisii, and Germanicus sailed with four 
legions along the coast to the mouth of the Amisia, 
where all the forces were to meet. The Chauci were 
then accepted as allies, and Stertinius was sent with a 
flying column against the Bructeri, whom he routed. 
The troops were then marched to the furthest frontier 
of the Bructeri, and ravaged the whole country 
between the Amisia, and Luppia, near the forest of 
Tentoburgium. Germanicus then marched thither and 
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raised a barrow over the remains of the un- 
fortunate army of Varus; he then pursued Arminius 
into trackless wilds, but only a very indecisive engage- 
ment was fought, the Romans being at a disadvantage 
in so difficult a country. Germanicus at once retreated. 
The army was led back to the Amisia, and Caecina, 
leading his division back by Long Bridges, was sur- 
rounded by the enemy in an awkward position, and ex- 
tricated himself with difficulty, after suffering a severe 
loss. Two of the legions which Germanicus had dis- 
embarked and sent back by the Frisian coast were 
nearly lost in a high tide. Consequently, on the whole, 
the campaign was unsuccessful and disastrous. 

iii. A.D. 16 [ii. 6-26]. Germanicus prepared 
for this campaign on a large scale and collected a fleet 
of 1000 ships in the island of the Batavi. From there 
he conveyed his army through Drusus' canal and 
reached the mouth of the Amisia; through disembark- 
ing his troops at a wrong point there was considerable 
delay owing to the need to construct bridges. He then 
marched to the Visurgis, and having driven the enemy 
back with his cavalry brought the rest of his army 
across the river and took up his position in the plain of 
Idisiaviso. Two engagements were fought; the first 
was a decisive victory for the Romans without much 
bloodshed, but the Germans took up a fresh position, 
and the second battle proved a desperate conflict 
though ultimately victory was with Germanicus. A 
trophy was raised commemorating the subjugation of 
all the tribes between the Rhine and the Elbe, though 
the Angrivarii only are mentioned as submitting. As 
Germanicus returned a fearful storm broke over the 
fleet which shattered it and brought severe losses on 
the army. The Germans hearing a rumour that the 
whole fleet was destroyed again took up arms; but 
Germanicus promptly sent Silius against the Chatti and 
himself invaded the Marsi. Both expeditions had com- 
plete success and Germanicus advanced into the 
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country, laid it waste, and utterly ruined the enemy. 
The soldiers were then led back into winter quarters, 
and though Germanicus said that one more campaign 
would end the war, as the enemy were wavering and 
consulting on negotiations for peace, Tiberius recalled 
him. 

7.-IiEGISLATI0N. 

i. The History of Roman Legislation de- 
scribed by Tacitus. Originally men had no bad 

desires, consequently there were no punishments or 
restraints; when ambition and violence came in 
despotisms were introduced. The early codes were 
simple, the most famous being those of Minos, Lycur- 
gus and Solon. Romulus governed as he liked; Numa 
introduced religion and a constitution; Servius Tullius 
was the chief legislator. On the expulsion of Tarquin,* 
decemviri were appointed and the twelve tables were 
drawn up, and this was * finis aequi juris.' Subsequent 
enactments were carried by violence for base ends, 
e.g., 

(a) The Gracchi and Saturninus caused disturbances 
by their agrarian measures for dividing the ager pub- 
licus among the people. 

(b) Livius Drusus recovered for the senators the 
right of acting as judices by his indiscriminate gifts of 
com and land in the name of the senate. 

At this time too the Italian allies attempted to gain 
the franchise which was a constant source of disturb- 
ance; each agitator gave them hopes of obtaining it, 

e.g., 

(a) The elder Drusus stopped Caius Gracchus by 
veto from giving it them. 

(b) The attempt of the younger to get it for them 
ended in his death. 

Sulla improved the constitution, but he was followed 
by Lepidus who seditiously proposed to overthrow 
what his predecessor had established. Soon after this 
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the tribunes regained the right of making proposals to 
the people without the consent of the senate, which 
Sulla had taken from them. Bills against individuals 
were then passed and laws became numerous. The 
remedies of Pompeius which followed were worse 
than the evils. At last Augustus framed a constitu- 
tion, and then spies grew up, whereupon Tiberius ap- 
pointed a committee to look into matters. 

ii. Domestic Legislation of the Period. 

Date, Reference. Subject 

A.D. 14. i. 15. Transference of the elections from 

the Campus Martins to the 

senate. 
A.D. 15. i.77. Decrees because of the insolence 

of actors, fixing their pay and 

checking their conduct. 

1. No senator to enter the house 
of a pantomime player. 

2. Roman knights not to crowd 
round then in the streets. 

3. Actors were to exhibit them- 
selves only in the theatres. 

4. Praetors could punish with 
banishment any riotous con- 
duct among spectators. 

A.D. 16. ii. 32. Decrees expelling astrologers and 
magicians, 
ii- 33- Vessels of solid gold not to be 
used for serving food, and men 
not to wear silken clothing. 
A.D. 19. ii. 85. Stringent enactments to check 
the profligacy of women. 
,, Expulsion of the Egyptian and 

Jewish worship, 
ii. 87. Emperor fixed the price of grain, 
promising to pay 2 sestercii on 
every peck to the traders. 



iii. Important proposals in the Senate. 

DaU, Re/erefice. Subject. 

A.D. 15. i.79. Proposal to divert the course of 
the Tiber's tributaries on ac- 
count of the floods rejected on 
the appeal of the people of 
Florentia and Interamna. 
A.D. 16. ii. 33. Fronto proposed a limit on plate, 
furniture and households in the 
debate on luxuiy. 
ii. 35- Cn. Piso proposed that public 
business should not be ad- 
journed because of the em- 
peror's absence, 
ii. 36. Gallus proposed that the election 
of magistrates should be held 
every 5 years. 
A.D. 21. iii. 33. Caecina proposed that provincial 
governors should leave their 
wives at home. 
A.D. 22. iii. 69. Dolabella proposed that the em- 
peror should have the exclusive 
power of deciding the appoint- 
ments to provinces. 
iv. The Law of Treason (Lex Majestatis). 
Majestas meant any offence against the majesty of 
the state, any action derogatory to the dignity of the 
Roman people. Trials for majestas under the republic 
were confined to cases of maladministration in a public 
capacity and crimes against the state. This was ex- 
tended by Augustus to * overt acts ' of hostility and to 
speeches and writings directed against the emperor, 
the representative of the state, and under Tiberius al- 
most any offence with a little ingenuity could be 
brought within the scope of the lex majestas. At first 
Tiberius was very moderate and prevented any punish- 
ment for majestas {e.g., cases of Rubrius, Falanius, 
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Granius Marcellus and Apuleia Varilla, and Aemilia 
Lepida), but gradually grew harsher. 

V. Chief State Trials during the reign. 

Falanius, a Roman knight, of moderate fortune. A.D.15. 

Charge: He had admitted among the votaries of 
Augustus one Cassius, a buffoon of infamous life, and 
had also in selling his gardens included in the sale a 
statue of Augustus. 

Remarks: The emperor wrote to the consuls that his 
father had not had a place in heaven decreed him that 
the honour might be turned to the destruction of the 
citizens. Cassius and men of his type used to take part 
in games consecrated by Livia to the memory of Au- 
gustus. Also it was not contrary to the religion of the 
state for the emperor's image to be added to a sale of 
gardens and houses. 

Rubrius, Roman knight of moderate fortune. 

Charge: He had violated by perjury the divinity of 
Augustus. 

Remarks : The emperor said- the thing ought to be 
considered as if the man had deceived Jupiter, and 
wrongs done to the gods were the gods' concern. 

Falanius and Rubrius both acquitted, (cf. i. 73). 

Granius Marcellus, pro-consul of Bithynia (i. 74). a.d.is. 

Charge : Treason and extortion. 

Accusers: (i.) Caepio Crispinus, his quaestor, said 
Marcellus had made disrespectful remarks about Ti- 
berius, selecting the worst features in the emperor's 
character, (ii.) Romanus Hispo, said Marcellus had 
placed his own statue above those of the Caesars and 
had set the bust of Tiberius on another statue from 
which he had struck ofif the head of Augustus. 

Remarks: Hispo's evidence so enraged Tiberius that 
he said he would himself give his vote openly on oath. 
But when Piso asked him in what order he would vote, 
he repented of his outburst and allowed the accused to 
be acquitted of treason. 
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The question of extortion was referred to a special 
commission. 

A.D. 16. Ldbo Drusus, of the family of the Scribonii (ii. 
27—32). 

Genealogy : 

L. Scribooius Libo. 



I I I 

Co. Pompeios MagDUS. Lucius. Lucius. Scribonia= Augustus. 

Sex Pompeius=ScriboDia. M. Livius Drusus. Julia. 

I 



Pompeia=M. Livius Drusus. Livia. Gaius Tulius. 

I I 



I I Tiberius. 

L. Libo. M. Libo Drusus. 

Charge: Revolutionary schemes. 

Circumstances: Firmius Cato, senator, friend of 
Libo, prompted him to resort to astrologers' promises, 
magical rites and interpreters of dreams, dwelling 
ostentatiously on his great-grandfather Pomponius 
and his aunt Scribonia, who had been wife of Augus- 
tus, and his imperial cousins, and urged him on to ex- 
travagance and debt, himself companioning his profli- 
gacy and embarrassments so to entangle him in more 
proofs of guilt. 

Having found enough witnesses, he asked an 
audience of the emperor, informing him through 
Flaccus Vescularius. The emperor declined an inter- 
view, but gave Libo a praetorship and invited him 
often to his table thus to watch him better. Meanwhile 
a certain Junius with whom Libo had tampered, told 
Fulcinius Trio, who at once demanded an enquiry 
before the senate, from the consuls. 

The Trial.— Accusers : Trio, Catus, Fonteius Agrip- 
pa, Caius Vibius. 

The Charges, stated by Vibius: — 

i. He had consulted persons whether he would 
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have such wealth as to be able to cover the Ap- 
pian Way to Brundisium with money. 

ii. A paper in Libo's handwriting with the 
names of Caesars and of senators to which were 
affixed marks of dreadful or mysterious signifi- 
cance. 
Libo pleaded * not guilty/ and as his slaves were sold 
to the state agent that they might give evidence he 
asked for one day's adjournment, and committed 
suicide, and yet the prosecution continued and the em- 
peror declared he would have interceded for his life, 
guilty though he was, but for his hasty suicide. 

Appuleia Varilla, grandniece of Augustus (ii. 50). a.d. 17. 

Charge: Having ridiculed the Divine Augustus, Ti- 
berius and Li via in some insulting remarks. 

Having been convicted of adultery (because con- 
nected with the imperial house this brought her under 
lex majestatis). 

Remarks: Emperor wished charge of treason to be 
taken separately and that she should be condemned if 
she had spoken irreverently of Augustus, leaving out 
of consideration her remarks about himself and his 
mother. 

He then acquitted her of treason, and for her 
adultery deprecated the severer penalty. 

Cn. Piso [iii. 10—18]. A.D.20. 

His Accusers: Vitellius, Veranius, Fulcinius Trio, 
Servaeus. 

His Counsel: Marcus Lepidus, Lucius Piso, Livin- 
eius Regulus. 

1. In the emperor's court: Trio, not being allowed 
to prosecute Piso, obtained leave to accuse his 
previous career. The emperor summoned a few 
friends, heard the accusations and the defence of the 
accused, and referred all to the senate. 

2. Before the senate: The emperor delivered a 
speech exhorting both sides to do their utmost, and 

c 2 
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expressing the wish that there should be no partiality 
because the case was connected with the imperial 
family. 

The Trial: Two days assigned for bringing forward 
charges, and after six days interval, the prisoner was 
to have three days for defence. 

i. The Prosecution. 

1. Fulcinius Trio brought up his intrigues and 
extortion as governor in Spain. 

2. Servaeus, Veranius, and Vitellius asserted 
that through hatred of Germanicus and a desire of 
revolution he had corrupted the common soldiers 
so much that the vilest of them called him ' father 
of the legions.' 

He had destroyed Germanicus by sorceries and 
poison, and had threatened the State with war. 
ii. The Defence: He could only clear himself of the 
charge of poison, and offered his slaves for torture. 
Remarks: The judges were merciless. 

1. Emperor: war had been made on a 
province. 

2. Senate: not convinced no treachery against 
Germanicus. 

Popular fury broke out, and Piso had to be guarded 
back to his house. His wife withdrew her defence 
from his, and he in despair wished to desist, but was 
urged by his sons to again enter the senate. He bore 
all patiently, and then returned home and committed 
suicide. He wrote a letter to Tiberius declaring his 
innocence and imploring mercy and consideration for 
his children. Tiberius read this letter in the senate, 
and acquitted the young Piso of the charge of civil 
war, and spoke compassionately of the high rank of 
the family. 

The Sentence: Piso's name to be erased from the 
calendar; half his property confiscated, half given to 
his son Cneius Piso, who was to change his first name ; 
Marcus Piso stripped of his rank with an allowance of 



five million sesterces banished for ten years. Plan- 
cina's life spared. 

Much mitigated by emperor : Piso's name not to be 
struck off register. Marcus Piso was saved from 
degradation and given his father's property. 

Aemilia Lepida [iii. 22, 23]. A.D.20. 

Charge : Pretended to be a mother by Publius Quiri- 
nius, a rich and childless man. Then there were 
charges of adultery, poisonings, and inquiries made 
through astrologers concerning the imperial house. 

Remarks: Tiberius showed moderation, first desir- 
ing the senate to dismiss the charge of treason and for- 
bidding the examination of her slaves on that point. 
She was finally convicted on the other charges on 
slaves' evidence, and was outlawed, but Scaurus, who 
had had a daughter by her, obtained as a concession 
that her property should not be confiscated. 

C. Lutorius Priscus [iii. 49 — 51]. A Roman A.D.21. 
knight who obtained success in some verses he wrote 
on the death of Germanicus, and had received a reward 
of money. 

Charge: At the illness of Drusus composing some 
verses which, in the event of his death, might be pub- 
lished, and reciting them in the house of Petronius 
before Petronius' mother-in-law, Vitellia, and other 
ladies of rank. 

Sentence: Capital punishment, pronounced by Ha- 
terius Agrippa, as guilty of speculating on Drusus' 
death, and therefore by an easy inference of compas- 
sing it by wishes and prayers. 

Remarks: Marcus Lepidus spoke against the sen- 
tence, trying to shew that there was more folly than 
wickedness, and that vanity prevailed over prudence 
and propriety, and proposing that it would be enough 
punishment to be outlawed. But only Rubellius Blan- 
dus supported him, and the rest voted with Agrippa. 

The emperor was absent from Rome and was 
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annoyed at the haste of proceedings and praised Lep- 
idus, and caused a resolution to be passed that the 
decrees of the senate should not be registered in the 
treasury till nine days had expired, and thus time 
should be given for the possible exercise of pardon. 

AD. 22. Caius Silanus, pro-consul of Asia [iii. 66—]. 

Charges: (i.) Extortion by the allies. 

(ii.) Sacrilege to the divinity of Augustus and con- 
tempt of the majesty of Tiberius. 

His Accusers: Mamercus Scaurus, an ex-consul; 
Junius Otho, a praetor; Brutidius Niger, an aedile; 
and Gellius Publicola and Marcus Paconius, respec- 
tively quaestor and lieutenant of Silanus. 

Remarks: Silanus had to plead alone against a num- 
ber of the most accomplished orators of all Asia; the 
emperor used the greatest harshness towards him, and 
the charge of treason was added to prevent any friends 
helping him. He consequently abandoned his defence, 
and ventured a memorial to the emperor, mingling re- 
proach and entreaty. 

The Sentence: Lucius Piso proposed that he be out- 
lawed and banished to Gyaros, the rest agreeing ex- 
cept Lentulus, who, with Tiberius' consent, proposed 
that his mother's property be exempted and given to 
him. 

Dolabella's tirade against the morals of Silanus pro- 
duced some constitutional remarks from Tiberius, 
which were so rare that they were especially welcome, 
and he finally mitigated the sentence by sending Silanus 
to the more pleasant island of Cythnus. 

A.D.22. Caesius Cordus. Pro-consul of Crete, prosecuted 
by Ancharius Priscus for extortion , the charge of 
treason being added, and was convicted. 

Lucius Ennius. Roman knight accused of treason, 
for having converted a statue of the emperor to the 
common use of silver plate, but the emperor forbade 
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his being put upon his trial though Ateius Capito open- 
ly remonstrated. 

vi. The three courts of criminal jurisdiction. 

i. The Praetor's Court: where jurors gave a ver- 
dict on the facts, and the presiding praetor stated the 
prescribed penalty. Here the princeps sometimes sat 
* in cornu tribunalis/ and might give his calculus 
Minervae if the jury were equally divided. 

ii. The ConvSul's Court: with the senate as his 
assessors; it could prescribe the penalty but its execu- 
tion could be prevented by the- princeps' intercessio. 

iii. The Princep's Court: * Paucis familiarium adhi- 
bitis ' (Piso's trial). Quite new. Little used by Tibe- 
rius, who preferred to escape the odium of condemn- 
ing. 

8.— THE CONSTITUTION OP THE EMPIRE 
UNDER TIBERIUS. 

i. The Emperor's powers and titles. The 

chief object of Augustus in establishing empire was to 
maintain the fiction of a still existing republic. While 
maintaining the old constitutional formalities he aimed 
at building up a composite power by obtaining all the 
state offices of any importance for himself. On the 
same lines he aggrandised the senate at the expense 
of the people while keeping the senate entirely under 
his own control. Hence the empire was a dyarchy of 
the princeps on one side, and the senate and its officers 
on the other, while it must be remembered that the 
election of the senatorial officers was controlled by the 
rights of commendatio and nominatio exercised by the 
princeps. 

(a) The Imperium. Under the republic this sig- 
nified commonly the right to command Roman troops 
in a place and for a time appointed by the people in the 
Lex curiata. It was the ancient custom for soldiers to 
salute a victorious general as ' imperator ' in this sense 
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on a field of battle, and there were consequently several 
such at a time. Augustus himself received it 21 times 
and let a few bear this title; the last to receive it was 
Blaesus (iii. 74) under Tiberius. In this sense the title 
was always an addition to a man's name, though 
Augustus early in his reign assumed it as a prefix. 
Tiberius however did not bear it in this way. Hence 
the imperium of Augustus and Tiberius was a natural 
outgrowth of older custom. It is — 

1. Co-extensive with the empire. 

2. It is an ' imperium majus ' compared with 
other imperators such as Blaesus. 

3. The emperor alone can triumph, or an asso- 
ciated imperator, other imperatores receiving only 
the ' triumphalia insignia.' 

4. The military sacramentum was taken in his 
name. 

5. All parts of the empire requiring garrisons 
became imperial provinces. 

(i) Proconsulare Imperium. Gave the prin- 
ceps all the powers and privileges possessed by the 
consul's representative. Thus he had full control of 
state forces and supreme authority in the provinces. 
Augustus associated Tiberius with himself in this 
power (i. 3, collega imperii) as Tiberius does Ger- 
manicus (i. 14). 

(c) Tribunitia potestas. Gave all the powers 
and privileges of the tribunate without its duties. The 
emperor could not constitutionally be a tribune because 
he was a patrician. He now acquired — 

1. The absolute intercessio or veto on all 
measures. 

2. The right of protecting condemned persons 
from the action of the law. 

Augustus assumed this to be pre-eminent without 
assuming the title of king or dictator (iii. 56). He 
associated Tiberius with himself in it (i. 7) and Tiberius 
associated Drusus (iii. 56). 
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(d) Censoria potestas. The powers of the re- 
publican censor by which the emperor acquired — 

1. Complete control over legislation and 
morality. 

2. Immediate control over the senate by the 
right of electing new and rejecting old members. 

3. Similar control over the law courts by the 
revision of the jury lists. 

(e) Pontifex Maximus. Gave the princeps legal 
priority in all matters of religion, the control of the 
auspices, and the reform and direction of religious 
worship. 

(/) Supreme judicial authority arising from— 
I. The power of life and death conferred in the 
imperium. 
*2. The right of relatio and of voting first as 
princeps senatus. 

3. Control of jury lists from censoria potestas. 

4. Power of veto as holding tribunitia potestas. 
Note. — ^Tiberius sat by the praetor's side (i. 75), 

presided at the senatorial high court of justice (iii. 12), 
refused to admit a case (iii. 70), modified a sentence 
(iii. 18), and had a private court of his own (iii. 10). 

ii. Position of the senate. The restoration 
of the republic professedly accomplished by Augustus 
formally placed the senate in its ancient position as the 
recognised council of advice for the executive magis- 
trates. The decay of the comitia removed an ancient 
rival ; it transferred to the senate the election of magis- 
trates and substituted senatorial decrees for laws. 
Nominally under Tiberius it had more than its old 
constitutional power; it was still the fountain of 
honour, and awarded triumphs, insignia triumphalia, 
days of public rejoicing and other compliments to the 

* Princeps senatus : Special title assumed by Augustus to make his 
position usually identified with old title * princeps senatus ' an honour- 
able rank conferring the right of relatio. Tiberius took the title, (iii. 
12. 53). 
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royal family. In conjunction with the consuls it exer- 
cised a criminal jurisdiction, such as it had only claimed 
before under exceptional cases and tried cases of majes- 
tas (cf. Marcellus and Drusus), extortion (cf. Silanus). 
It appointed governors to its own provinces and re- 
ceived deputations from them, and the emperor re- 
ported to it the important occurrences in the provinces 
and represented it as sharing his responsibilities; it 
dealt also with all domestic legislation. The growing 
insignificance of the old magistracies increased its 
prestige as the surviving representative of the old re- 
public and it thus formed the chief apparent check on 
the emperor's power, and might really have been a 
check had it not preferred the safety of acquiescence 
(i. 2). At the same time, though Augustus and Tiberius 
both treated the senate with invariable deference, its 
political and administrative ascendancy was gone for 
ever, and as the emperor gradually laid his hand on all 
the departments properly belonging to the regular 
magistracies the sphere of the senate's activity became 
more and more narrowed until under Tiberius it sub- 
mitted everything to the emperor's approval and vir- 
tually acquiesced in all his actions. 

iil. The position and election of Ma^strates. 

There were two sets of magistrates under the em- 
pire — 

1. The old republican ones with their wonted 
titles (i. 3). 

2. New ones appointed by the emperor. 

The jurisdiction of the older officials was considerably 
diminished by the creation of the imperial class of 
officers and of boards of commissions until they al- 
most sunk to the level of the magistrates of the colon- 
lae and municipia. 

Consuls. These remained the channel of communi- 
cation with the senate (i. 73), and presided at its meet- 
ings (i. 13, ii. 28). They also had their old power of 
capital punishment (ii. 32). 
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Note. — When as was usual the consuls put the ques- 
tion in the senate they might not speak themselves, 
except when the emperor was presiding (iii. 17). 

Praetors. Augustus fixed their number at twelve 
(i. 14), and Tiberius preserved this with only occasional 
exceptions (ii. 32). The two chief were: — Praetor 
urbanus, Praetor peregrinus, who preserved their old 
jurisdiction under Tiberius (i. 15). Others had charge 
of the aerarium (i. 75), and under Tiberius the celebra- 
tion of the Ludi Augustales, was under the charge of 
the praetor peregrinus i. 15). The duty of repressing 
theatrical disturbances was imposed on the praetors 
generally (i. yj), 

Aediles. They lost under Augustus almost all 
their powers, retaining a certain control over prices (iii. 
52), and the legislation of prostitutes (ii. 85). 

Tribuni plebis, retained their right of intercessio 
only on sufferance and subject to the emperor's exer- 
cise of his tribunitia potestas. (cf. i. yy!) 

Quaestors. One accompanied each governor of 
a senatorial province. Receipts and payments passed 
through his hands. 

The Minor Magristracies, were reduced by Au- 
gustus from twenty-six to twenty (vigintiviri), and to 
be one of them was still a preliminary step to higher 
office (iii. 29J. 

Praefectus urbis, resuscitated by Augustus from 
the regal period, and entrusted with the superinten- 
tendence of the police within the city. He had the 
power of banishing disaffected persons from Rome, 
and his authority extended a radius of two miles from 
the city walls. 

Praefectus praetoriarum cohortium, comman- 
der of the emperor's bodyguard (i. 7). 

Praefectus annonae, charge of the cornmarket 
(i. 7). 
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The Imperial Family. 

(i) Augustus = Scribonia. 

I 
Julia = M. V. Agrippa. 

Gaius Caesar. Lucius Caesar. Julia. Agrippina. Agrippa PostumuB. 
(ii) J. C. Nero = Livia = Augustus. 

L_ 

Tiberius. C. Drusus = Antonia (d. of OcUvia and M. Antony). 

Druinis. j r j 

Livia. Claudius. Qermanicus. 

The succession: — 

Of above only black typed in the male descent alive 
at Augustus' death. 

Agrippa Postumus: grandson, banished in disgrace 

Tiberius and Drusus: step-son (adopted), and 
grandson. 

Germanicus and Claudius: step-grandsons. 

Consequently, Tiberius was obvious successor, and 
though Germanicus was more popular he was absent 
from Rome at the time. 

9. — CHABACTERS OF TIBEBIUS, 
GERMANICUS AND AUGUSTUS. 

Germanicus. 'The character of Germanicus is 
one of the most interesting of Roman history. It is 
embellished by the warmest and most graceful touches 
of the greatest master of pathos among Roman 
writers, and invested with a gleam of wonderful splen- 
dour by the laments and acclamations of the populace 
to whom he was endeared. It is more difficult to form 
a just estimate of him from the impossibility of distin- 
guishing in Tacitus the genuine statement of history 
from the gloss put on them by the sentimental admirer. 
The general impression is that Germanicus was a man 
of warm and generous temper, but too soft, perhaps, 
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and flexible in disposition ever to have become a patriot 
or a herp. His condescensions to the susceptibilities 
of the Athenians were rather puerile than statesman- 
like, and self-controlling Tiberius was right in reprov- 
ing it. 

' Nor was the taste exhibited by him for mere 
curiosities and the excitement of sight-seeing quite 
worthy of his deep responsibilities. Such was not the 
stuff of which the ruler of 100,000,000 men could 
auspiciously be made ' (Merivale), 

That Germanicus was overrated by Tacitus is evi- 
dent. His campaigns in Germany were not a success, 
and there were one or two mistakes, such as the land- 
ing of his troops on the wrong side of the Amisia (ii. 
8), which no skilled general ought to have made. 
Consequently, Tiberius more likely acted from wise 
policy than from the personal motives which Tacitus 
ascribes to him. 

Again, the statement that Germanicus was sent to 
the East to compass his destruction is mere conjecture. 
Had Tiberius feared him so much he could have more 
easily prevented him from being dangerous by keeping 
him at home than sending him on such an important 
mission. 

Tiberius : life and character. 

He was the son of Tib. Claud. Nero and Livia and 
was born B.C. 42. Livia married Augustus in B.C. 38, 
consequently Tiberius is described as * prima ab in- 
fantia eductum in domo regnatrici ' (i. 4). He was 
rapidly pushed through the earlier magistracies and 
was consul in B.C. 13 and b.c. 7 (congestos juveni con- 
sulatus, i. 4). In b.c. 20 he was sent to give a king to 
Armenia (ii. 3), and was employed with his brother 
Drusus B.C. 15 in reducing the Reati, for which service 
he probably received the *nomen imperatorium ' (i. 3). 
About the same time he married Vipsania the daughter 
of Agrippa (the colleague of Augustus in the tribu- 
nician power, iii. 56) and his first wife Pomponia the 
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daughter of Pomponius Atticus (ii. 43). After 
Agrippa's death in b.c. ii, Tiberius was forced by 
Augustus to divorce Vipsania (i. 12) and marry Augus- 
tus daughter JuHa who despised him as an unequal 
match (i. 53). After this marriage he was sent to sup- 
press a rising in Dalmatia and Pannonia, and when 
Drusus died B.C. 9, he conveyed his brother's body 
from the Rhine to Rome, walking before it all the 
way in mid-winter; Augustus meeting the procession 
at Ticinum (iii. 5). He then returned to Germany and 
received a triumph B.C. 7, for his successes there (con- 
gestos juveni triumphos, i. 4). In b.c 6 he received 
the tribunician power which Augustus felt he could 
safely trust to one of such modesty (iii. 56). In the 
same year he returned to Rhodes where he spent the 
next seven years, for which Julia is assigned as tne 
cause (i. 53), though probably jealousy of C. and L. 
Caesar was a powerful motive. That his retirement 
was practically an exile is proved by the neglect shewn 
to him by Archelaus, king of Cappadocia (ii. 42). He 
returned to Rome a.d. 2, and was adopted by Augus- 
tus on the deaths of C. and L. Caesar. He was asso- 
ciated in the pro-consulare imperium and in the tri- 
bunician power, and was displayed as heir before the 
armies (i. 3). He was then employed in military opera- 
tions in which he won great credit (i. 34) in Germany 
and Illyricum till the death of Augustus in a.d. 14. 
Hence Tacitus describes him as * maturum armis spec- 
tatum bello,' but proud and cruel (i. 4), having spent 
his retirement at Rhodes in nursing his anger and dis- 
simulation and secret lusts. Probably the best estimate 
of his character is that his resolution was as weak as his 
penetration was keen (i. 80). His reluctance to assume 
the empire may fairly be ascribed to this natural irreso- 
lution and to the importance of seeming to be chosen 
by the senate (i. 7) rather than to any deep laid plan, 
for testing the feelings of the nobles as suggested by 
Tacitus. This will also explain his hesitation and use 
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of ambiguous language on all occasions (i. ii. 35). 
The circumstances of his early life, his military employ- 
ments and the alternate favours and disfavours shewn 
him by Augustus may well have contributed to render 
him austere (i. 54), and reserved with the habit of stor- 
ing up injuries and brooding over them (i. 69, iii. 64), 
and unable to do what was right graciously. His 
whole conduct to Germanicus again shews irresolution 
rather than malice. He left him in command of the 
German army, conferred on him pro-consulare im- 
perium (i. 14), allowed him a triumph (i. 55), gave him 
title of imperator (i. 58), and only recalled him from 
Germany when it was apparent that he was costing 
Rome more than he was winning for her. Still he 
might well distrust the yoimg man's popularity (i. 33), 
and the masculine energy of his wife (i. 69), hence he 
despatched him to the East where the legions did not 
know him. At the same time he was no doubt glad to 
find distant employment for Piso, who was proud and 
impatient of rule and was urged on by his wife Plancina 
(ii. 43), and who had asked awkward questions in the 
senate (i. 74). Hence he might well wish to match one 
against the other without entertaining any deep laid 
plan against either, as Tacitus insinuates (i. 13. ii. 43). 
On the other hand Tacitus supplies numerous instances 
of a generally just and moderate government in the 
first eight years of his reign. The senate is often con- 
sulted even on matters not strictly concerning them 
(i. 52, ii. 43. 63. 88, iii. 47). Its members are rebuked 
for servility (iii. 47). Provincial matters are carefully 
attended to, and annual appointments of governors 
are abandoned (i. 80), while abroad Tiberius shews 
anxiety to preserve order (ii. 65) and to settle diffi- 
culties without having recourse to arms (ii. 64). In 
private life Tacitus describes him as ' erogandae per 
honesta cupiens,' mentioning instances of his liberality 
in his grants to Pius Aurelius, Propertius Celer (i. 75) 
to distressed senators (ii. 37), to Sardis after earth- 
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quake (ii. 47) to Aemilius Lepidus and Marcus Servilius 
(ii. 48), and to people when the corn was dear (ii. 87). 
He is also * Satis firmus adversum pecuniam/ and 
' princeps antiquae parsimoniae.' 

Augustus— Various opinions about him. 

i. Favourable. Dutiful feelings towards his 
father and State necessities drove him to war. He 
often yielded to Antony while taking vengeance on his 
father's murderers, often also to Lepidus. He had 
organized the State under the name not of king or 
dictator, but of prince. He gave law for the citizens 
and shewed respect to the allies. He had embellished 
the capital on a large scale and had only resorted to 
force a few times and then only to secure general tran- 
quility. 

ii. Unfavourable. Filial duty and state necessity 
were assumed as a mask. From desire of sovereignty 
he excited the veterans by bribery; when young and 
a subject, he raised an army, tampered with the con- 
sul's legions and pretended attachment to the faction 
of Pompeius. Then when praetor by a decree of the 
senate, with Hirtius and Pansa slain, he seized their 
armies, forced the consulate from a reluctant senate 
and attacked the state with the arms intended against 
Antony. He deluded Pompey by the phantom of peace 
and Lepidus by the mask of friendship, then lured 
Antony on by the treaties of Tarentum and Brundisium 
and by a marriage with his sister. There was peace 
after, but it was a peace stained with blood. 

His domestic life was also attacked and men com- 
plained that when he chose to be worshipped himself 
with temples and statues, no honour was left for the 
gods; he had also, they said, adopted Tiberius as his 
successor not out of affection or regard for the state, 
but seeing his savage temper sought glory for himself 
by a contrast of extreme wickedness. 
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BOOK I.— SPECIAL WORDS & PHRASES, ^hap. 

* annona '—distribution of corn, (i) The produce 2. 
of the year in corn, wine, fruit, etc., hence (2) provi- 
sions in general, especially corn, which in later years of 
the republic was collected in storehouses of the state 
and sold to the poor at a cheap rate in times of 
scarcity; and which, under emperors, was distributed 
to the people gratuitously or given as pay or rewards. 

*m verba juravere' — swore obedience. An 7. 
oath taken by the whole people and by the provinces 
in recognition of the emperor's supreme * imperium ' 
throughout the empire; literally: — to swear to the 
form of words dictated by Caesar. Originally a mili- 
tary custom, in which the general's legate, the cen- 
turions and soldiers, swore in succession to obey the 
commands of the imperator. 

Praetoriarum cohortiuin praefectus — com- 
mander of the praetorian cohorts. The praetor: co- 
horts, nine or ten in number, each consisted of 1000 
picked troops who received double pay, and were 
specially attached to the service of the emperor. The 
office of praefectus was instituted by Augustus, and 
was at first only military and had comparatively small 
power attached to it, but under Tiberius, who made 
Sejanus praefectus, it became of much greater im- 
portance, till at length the power of the praefects be- 
came second only to that of the emperors. 

^ Praefectus annonae.' — An officer created by 
Augustus to take charge of the duty of seeing to the 
due supply of the corn market. Under him worked 
procuratores in the provinces and at Ostia. The office 
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was a permanent one and only held by one person at a 
time; he had jurisdiction over all matters on the com 
market, and was chosen from the equites and was not 
reckoned among the ordinary magistrates. 

^signiun' — the watchword, which was originally 
inscribed on a small square tablet called the tessera. 

excubiae — a cohort of praetorians who kept guard 
at the emperor's house, and attended him elsewhere. 
8. * porta triumphalis ' — the gate by which a tri- 
umphing general entered Rome. It is supposed to 
have stood between the Porta Flumentana and Car- 
mentalis. 
10- Tarentinum foedus-^Brundisium foedus. The 
treaty of Brundisium, signed B.C. 40, by Octavius. 
Antonius and Lepidus efiFected a new division of the 
Roman world. Antony taking the provinces of the 
East; Lepidus, Africa, and Octavius those of the West. 
Antony was to join in crushing Sextus Pompeius, 
and to marry the sister of Octavius. The treaty of 
Tarentium, b.c. 37. Antony agreed in return for 
20,000 legionaries for his Parthian War to join the 
war against Sextus Pompeius with 100 ships. 

liOlUanae Glades. — b.c. 16. Lollius, legatus Cae- 
saris on the lower Rhine was attacked and defeated by 
some German tribes, the Usipetes and Sugambrii, who 
crossed the Rhine, though they retired on the approach 
of Augustus. 
11. *tributa aut vectigalia * — taxes direct and in- 
direct, fixed or fluctuating. 

tributa — property tax raised when needed, and 
chiefly to cover the expenses of war; it was levied on 
property held by a full title. 

vectigalia — regular and ordinary sources of rev- 
enue, such as customs and rents on land. 

necessitates — fixed charges on the revenue : such 
as naval and military forces, public works. 
, largitiones'— largesses of corn, etc., bestowed on 
the public at the pleasure of the emperor. 
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^relation! consulum/— The motion of the con- 18. 
suls. Relatio is the term applied to any question 
brought before the house by the presiding magistrate, 
consul or praetor. 

* ara adoptionis.'— An altar in honour of Livia's 14. 
adoption into the Julian family. Altars were occasion- 
ally erected as monuments without implying any act of 
worship, cf. * ara ultionis ' also (vi. i8). 

* pro-consiilare imperium.' — - Pro-consul had 11 
control over the forces, naval and military, and the 
revenue of his province. But his power lasted only 
for a year. The pro-consul imperium gave its holder 
the same kind of control that the pro-consul had, but 

it might extend over several provinces or even tEe 
whole empire for several years. Such an * imperium ' 
was valid only extra urbem, therefore it was not asked 
for Drusus as he was consul-elect and present at Rome. 

* nominavit.' — The emperor regulated the election 
of magistrates by — 

(i) Commendatio, i.e. recommending some of the 
candidates to the tribes as men whom he desired to see 
returned. 

(2) Nominatio, i.e. using his right as president of 
the elections to nominate a list of candidates and to 
reject all other claims. {Masom and Fearonside,) 

* aerarius.'— The general treasury of the state op- 
posed to *fiscus,' the privy purse of the emperor. 

triumphatis vestis — an embroidered robe (toga- 
picta) and an undergarment flowered with palm leaves 
(tunica palmata). 

praetor cui inter cives et peragrinos juris- 15. 
dictio aequisset— the praetor to whose lot fell the 
administration of justice between citizens and 
foreigners. At this time there were 12 to 16 praetors, 
of whom the two chief were called — 

P. urbanus = the one before whom cases of justice 
between citizens were tried. 

P. peregrinus = the one before whom cases 
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between foreigners or a foreigner and a citizen were 
tried. 

Thus these two had the control of the whole system 
of Roman civil judicature. 

16. dux theatraliiiin operarum — 'the leader of a 
band of theatrical claqueurs.' 

17. stipendia — ^years of military service, campaigns. 
apud vexilliun tendentes — ' encamped under a 

legion's standard.' Vexillum = the ensign of cavalry 
of any detached legionary forces. Vexillarii = any 
body of soldiers, horse or foot, serving under a 
vexillum. It came to be specially applied to those 
legionaries who were not disbanded at the completion 
of their term of military service — fixed at i6 and then 
20 years — but were replaced under a flag by them- 
selves. They were exempt from the harder duties of 
the camp, but had to render aid if the emergencies of 
war demanded it. 
vacationes nmnerum — 'exemptions from duty.' 

18. ^aquilas' — the silver eagle was the standard of the 
legion; signa = the ensigns of the cohorts, and vexilla 
= those of the main file. 

tribunal — of the camp was generally formed of turf, 
and sometimes in a stationary camp of stone from 
which the general addressed the soldiers and where the 
consul and tribunes administered justice. When the 
general addressed the army from here the standards 
were placed in front of it and the army placed round it 
in order. It was also called suggestus, cf. (i. 44). 
20. municipii instar — like a municipium. A munici- 
pium under the republic was a foreign town, whose 
inhabitants had the rights of Roman citizens, and were 
governed by their own laws, but had not the right of 
voting or holding office. They were generally 
governed by a popularly elected duumviri, assisted by 
a senate. In Tiberius's time there was no practical 
distinction between municipia and coloniae. 

* praefectus castrorum.'— These officers are 
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frequently mentioned in the time of Augustus. They * 

were usually selected from the centurions who had 
seen most service. Even in a camp containing several 
legions there was only one prefect. His duties in- 
cluded matters connected with the making of the 
camp, such as constructing the vallum and fossa. 

gladiatores. — It was usual for provincial governors 28. 
to keep gladiators to court popularity by shows. 

cedo alteram — *hand me another/ said by Lucilius. 

vite. — The vine rod is the ' ensigne ' of the centurion. 
It was used for the punishment of soldiers who were 
also Roman citizens. 

vallum — the whole or a portion of the entrench- 25. 
ments of a Roman camp. Derived from vallus, a 
stake, and = the palisade which ran along the outer 
edge of the top of the agger, but frequently included 
the agger also, which consisted of the earth thrown 
up from the fossa of ditch. 

^stationes' — pickets, on duty both day and night. 28. 

vigiliae — patrols on duty during the night only. 

custodiae portarum — a division of the stations, 
but were restricted to the charge of the gates. 

emeritus — a soldier who had served his full term of 
years. 

vernacula multitudo— mob of slaves. Verna- 81. 
cuius = adjective of verna, a slave born in his master's 
house. This levy alluded to was held a.d. id, just 
after the Varian disaster, and so reluctant were citizens 
to serve, that Augustus had recourse to manumitted 
slaves and freedmen. 

materiae lignorum— materia = timber for build- 85. 
ing purposes. Lignum = firewood. 

exauctorari — to secure one's freedom from a con- 86. 
tract. To get discharge from military service; here it 
is conditional discharge, * ac retineri sub vexillo.' 

ex viatico— private resources, savings, travelling 87. 
allowance. 

praesidium agitantes— engaged in garrison duty. 88. 
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vexillarii. — These simply mean legionary soldiers 
stationed on a detached post; hence 'detachments.' 

vexilliun— simply * the standard of the detach- 
ment/ which was used to give the signal for battle or 
march. 
89. vexillum. — In this case it is the standard oiF the 
veterans, from whom it was kept by Germanicus, and 
who demanded it as a guarantee that their newly- 
gained discharge would not be countermanded. 

jus legationis— the inviolable privileges of ambas- 
sadors. 
42. jus hostiuxn— rights accorded to enemies, which 
were defined in the jus feciale, part of the jus gentium; 
what was in accordance with the sacred part of this 
or the jus civile was called fas hence, 

fas gentium — international obligations in the law 
of nations. 

Actiacae legiones — the legions which had con- 
quered at Actium. After the battle the veterans were 
quartered at Brundisuim, and broke out into mutiny 
while Augustus was wintering at Samos; but on his 
arrival they returned to their allegiance. 
44. * centurionatum egit ' — * held an election of 
centurions,' nearest possible rendering. Passage pro- 
bably corrupt. Or, * revised the list of centurions,' 
examining the list with the object of rewarding merit, 
punishing the unworthy, and filling the places of those 
massacred. 

dona militaria— decorations. 

solvebatur militia — *he was cashiered,' the 
ignominiosa missio, discharge with disgrace in distinc- 
tion from the ' honesta missio.' 
46 cunctatione Acta — 'hypocritical irresolution.' 
60 limitem a Tiberio coeptum — a broad boundary 
wall laid out by Tiberius to define the limits of the 
Roman possessions to the east of the Rhine. 

concaedibus — felled trees, a timber barricade. 
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sodales Augustales — (cf. iii. 64) distinguish 64. 
from Augustales who = order of priests in municipia, 
appointed by Augustus, selected from libertini to 
attend to religious rites connected with worship of 
lares and penates, which Augustus put in places where 
two ways met. 

sodales Titii— college of priests at Rome, who 
represented the Sabines. To superintend the ancient 
Sabine sacra. T. Tatius is said to have instituted this 
priesthood, though the other tradition, i.e. that Romu- 
lus founded it in honour of King Tatius, who after his 
death was worshipped as a god, is more likely. It fell 
into disuse at close of republic, but was restored by 
Augustus. 

tumiiltuariae catervae— soldiers hastily levied 56. 
for an emergency. 

principiis — the head quarters, the open space at the 61. 
centre of a Roman camp where the praetorium and the 
augurale tribunal were situated. 

patibula — gibbets,' loosely equivalent to crux or 
furca. 

scrobes — 'trenches,' probably for burying the 
prisoners alive. 

^auguratu.' — The college of augurs had to ob- 62. 
serve and report supernatural signs, give decisions on 
points of ceremonial law, to advise on the expiation of 
prodigies, etc. They were three in number when first 
instituted, but under the empire they were nominated 
by the princes without restriction to number. 

compendia viariun— 'short cuts.' 68. 

petendus agger — 'materials for the mound had 65. 
to be looked for.' 

decuxnana porta— the gate on the opposite side of qq^ 
the camp to the porta praetoria, and therefore farthest 
away from the enemy, as the porta praetoria always 
faced the enemy; loth turma and maniple quartered at 
decumana porta. 
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70. reciproco siderit—* might ground less heavily at 
the ebb tide.' 

72. inacta sua jurari— *an oath of allegiance to be 
taken to his acts.' This, differing from the * sacra- 
mentum in verba Caesaris/ which was an oath of 
allegiance to the Emperor's person, was taken every 
year on the first of January by magistrates and 
senators. 

78. cultores August! — the votaries of Augustus. It 
was the custom for great families at Rome to institute 
private worship of Augustus in their houses, and ad- 
mit to this ceremonial persons of inferior rank. 

74. reciperatores— a body of justices, appointed from 
the senate by the praetor to try suits brought by pro- 
vincials against Romans. As in the trial of Marcellus, 
the criminal charges were dropped, it became a mere 
civil question of damages. 

•75. aerarli praetoribus.— The quaestors originally 
had charge of the state-treasury, their assistants being 
the tribuni aerarii, but B.C. 49 it was given to the 
aediles with whom it remained till B.C. 28, when Au- 
gustus transferred it to the praetors. 

77. jus virgarum — 'the right of scourging,' not al- 
lowed to praetors against actors, because Augustus 
had pronounced actors exempt from the scourge. 

lucaris. — Lucar was a forest tax imposed for the 
support of players. 

78. centesimam rerum venalium.— A tax of one per 
cent, on all saleable commodities. 

militare aerarium. — A separate treasury which 
Augustus established in a.d. 6, to provide for the pay 
and support of the army. 
81. comitiis consularibus— the consular elections. 

The people had lost their right of electing magis- 
trates, this being now in the hands of the senate. 
Though the praetorships were transferred (ch. 15) it is 
not certain that the consulships were. It is probable 
that they were, however, and under Tiberius this dif- 
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f erence existed between the two — : for the praetorship 
the emperor commended four, who were elected with- 
out canvassing, and the remaining eight vacancies 
were contested by candidates, eight of whom were 
nominated by the emperor, and others by the consuls; 
for the consulship the emperor nominated two candi- 
dates only, and others had no chance. 

The emperor had three methods for securing the 
election of his candidates which seemed to leave free 
choice to the senate. 

(i) The most usual, by handing in two names 
only to the consuls, and stating that no others had 
given him notice that they would oflFer themselves, 
but that any others might come forward who 
wished. 

(2) Sometimes by hints in a speech or letter 
without names, indicating the persons whom he 
preferred. 

(3) Sometimes only intimating to his candidates 
that they need not canvas, and leaving it ap- 
parently to them to make it known. 



BOOK II.~SPEOIAL WORDS 6k PHRASES, 

lecticae gestamine — 'a litter consisting of a 2. 
chair. 

utensilia — 'stores of food,' cf. iii. 52. 

aniilo dausa— * sealing up with his ring.' The 
ring of a Roman emperor was a kind of state seal, and 
the emperor sometimes allowed it to some of those 
whom he allowed to act as his representatives. So Vo- 
nones borrowed the custom. 

^sociatis more extemo in matrimonium re- 3. 
gniimque * — * in foreign fashion they were united in 
marriage and in royal power.' So in Egypt in the 
family of the Ptolemies we find brother and sister thus 
united. 
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5. proelioriim vias— the dififerent methods of attack. 

6. planae carinis— flat bottomed. 

hinc vel illinc adpellerent — might be run into 
shore either way. 

adpulsus — 'landing places.' 

7. cum legrionibus decucurrit — ' led the funeral 
march.' The decursio funebris was a march in full 
armour round the pyre three times. 

8. prima aestuaria^the flats of the river; aestuarium 
= a portion of the coast which at high tide is covered 
and at low tide is left a marsh. 

9. Btipatoribus—' attendants, followers.' 
torquem— neck chain often bestowed on Roman 

soldiers as a reward. 
11. e numero primipilarium.— He had served the 
ofiice of centurio primipilus and was named on retiring 
primipilaris as a consul was called consularis. (cf. 
under Army.) 

13. aug^urali — the place in the camp to the right of the 
praetorium where the general took the auspices. 

14. mucronibus— * with the sword point.' 
pila—distinctive weapons of the Roman legions 

about six feet long, the head of iron being about four 
feet long. 
gladios — 'short cut-and-thrust swords.' 
viminum textus— * frames of woven osiers.' 
tabiilas— * planks.' 

16. pedites sagittarii— foot archers. 

18. imperatorem salutavit. — Under the empire a 
general fought under auspicia and imperium delegated 
to him by the emperor, who consequently claimed the 
glory of the victory. In this case Tiberius was hailed 
as imperator though Germanicus had a triumph on 
returning to Rome. 

20. fiinditores lubritoresque— ' slingers and artil- 
lerymen' (Church and Brodribb), funditores discharged 
stones and plummets; libritores, stones of a consider- 
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able size bound to a leather strap, (cf. Army, §§ vii. "^^* 
and viii.) 

tormentis— military engines so called from the 
twisting of hair through vegetable fibres. The chief 
military engines were balista and catapulta, to project 
stones and darts respectively. 

capulo Incidens— grasping the hilt firmly. 21. 

in austruxn cessit— yielded itself up to the south 28. 
wind. 

intentes vestibus — garments hung up as sails. 24. 

ad Chaldaeorum promissa—the predictions of 27. 
astrologers. The astrologers, known as * mathema- 
tici/ also professed to predict a person's destiny from 
the position of the heavens at his birth. They were 
sufiiciently encroaching, B.C. 139, to be expelled by a 
praetor's edict, but their great ascendency existed in 
this age. 

majorum sacra— ' the rites of magicians.' These 
magi are also from the East, and are dealers in philtres, 
and other drugs, spells and incantations; they were the 
priests of the Medes, ministers of a corrupted form of 
the religion of Zoroaster, and readily converted their 
religious formalities into the practice of magic rites. 

imagines — waxen masks of deceased relatives. The 
jus imaginum, or right of having waxen masks, which 
were kept in the atrium, was the distinguishing mark 
of nobility, and established the pedigree . 

libellos auctoresque— ' the indictment and names 29. 
of the accusers.' 

jus perorandi — the privilege of conducting the 80. 
case for the prosecution, which took place at the 
close of the evidence. 

quaestio—' investigation by torture.' This forbidden 
when the master's life was at stake by a decree of the 
senate; exceptions were made in the case of incestus, 
conjuratio, and majestas. 

caUidus et novi juris repertor— ' clever at de- 
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vising new laws.' It was not new, as Augustus used 
the device of selling the slaves to the state in b,c. 8. 
actor publicus mancipari— (cf. Notes iii. 67). 

32. praeturae extra ordinem datae — ' praetorships 
out of the usual order were conferred.' It is difficult 
to say what the irregularity was. Possible sugges- 
tions (i) The regular number of twelve praetors was 
increased to fifteen, which would suffice to include the 
new promotions, as the death of Libo left a vacancy. 
(2) the new praetors had not performed the offices 
necessary prior to election, i.e. vigintivirati, quaetor- 
ship, curule aedileship; (3) or had not reached the re- 
quired age. The first is best. 

saxo dejectus est — The Tarpeian rock is meant. 
This punishment was inflicted for false witness, incest, 
and sorcery. 

^ extra portam Esquilinam more prisco ad- 
vertere '—executed in ancient fashion outside the 
Esquiline gate, the usual place of execution. The con- 
demned was stripped, scourged and beheaded. 

classicuin canere— 'to sound a trumpet blast,' a 
battle signal. It was also used in summoning a citizen 
to trial on a capital charge. Here the summons would 
be to witness the execution. 

33. vestis serica — *of transparent silk,' transported 
from the East. Originally from China where the 
people were the first to discover the method of un- 
winding the cocoon while it was entire and cultivated 
the silkworms for that purpose instead of carding the 
pierced cocoons. 

locis — precedence in the theatre. The senators sat 
in the orchestra and the equites in fourteen semicir- 
cular rows behind the senators. 

34. ambitum fori — the intrigues of the law courts: 
ambitus = here, solicitation of the judges or partiality. 

corrupta judicia— * the bribery of the judges.' 

35. res prolatas— * the postponement of public busi- 
ness.' This was the ordinary vacation of the year. 
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The point was whether it should be so arranged as to "^^' 
fit in with the absence of the emperor and allow him to 
be present when the business was resumed. 

adfluentis provincias— the suitors who flocked to 
the capital from the provinces, especially such as ap- 
pealed from the decisions of local magistrates to the 
supreme courts at Rome. 

egredi relationem — ' to step beyond the question 38. 
before the house.' A senator availing himself. of this 
did so at the end of a speech on the subject of debate 
in as few words as possible. Cato's concluding re- 
mark was always * ceterim censeo delendam esse 
Karthaginem.' 

onerariae navis—' merchant vessel.* 39. 

quo modo tu Caesar— in the same way as you 40. 
became Caesar. Said by Clemens, slave of Agrippa, to 
Tiberius, i.e. by trickery; Tiberius was only connected 
with the Caesars by adoption through the intrigues of 
his mother. 

aerario aut Abco — 'the exchequer of the state* 47. 
which dealt with the income and expenditure of the 
senatorial provinces and * the privy purse of the em- 
peror ' which received the revenues of the imperial 
provinces. 

locupletis intestatae — 'a wealthy woman who 48. 
died intestate.' 

nuncupantes.— This word originally meant to 
name the heir orally in the presence of witnesses; here 
used for any form of appointment. 

forum holitorium—' the vegetable market.' It 49. 
was north of the Forum Boarium or cattle market, 
between the Capitoline and the river outside the walls. 

lex majestatis — fully = lex majestatis laesae, 50. 
majestas meaning the greatness of Rome. Conse- 
quently any action of a citizen which tended to dis- 
grace his native land came under the law. So the law 
came to be used for all kinds of treacherous conduct 
towards the state. 
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ad cognitionem vocari— to be the subject of 
judicial enquiry. 
52. vexilla et turmas.— The vexillum was used for 
cavalry and also for squads and detached bodies of 
infantry; turmae were divisions of cavalry. As the 
Numidians were a nation of horsemen they would have 
few companies on foot, and these not organized with 
cohorts and maniples but having each its own vexillum. 

58. Actiaca victoria.— The famous battle of Actium, 
B.C. 31. 

manubias. — The money the quaestor realised from 
the sale of those objects which constituted booty; here 
= spoils, the booty itself. 

54. OB Ponticum — the mouth of the Euxine, the 
Bosphorus. 

sacra Sazaothracum — the mysteries celebrated in 
the island of Samothrace by the Cabeiri. They took 
place at any time from May to September, though 
there appears to be a special great ceremony at the 
beginning of August. Persons on their admission 
seem to have undergone a sort of examination respect- 
ing the life they had led hitherto, and were then purified 
of all their crimes even if they had committed murder. 

55. Areo judicio — for Arei pagi judicio. The famous 
council of the Areopagus, which was a body of very 
remote antiquity, acting as a criminal tribunal. 

falsi damnatum— 'convicted of forgery.' 
57. socialia-— ' aflfairs of the allies.' 

59. pedibus intectis— ' with sandals on his feet.' 

61. rubrum ad mare — * the Persian Gulf.' 

62. lixae— freemen who followed the camp for the pur- 
poses of gain or merchandise and were so far from 
being indispensible to an army that they were some- 
times forbidden to attend it. Not to be confused with 
the calones who followed the army as slaves of the 
Roman soldiers. 

jus commercii— ' right of trading,' which was con- 
ceded to Maroboduus by a former treaty. Distinguish 
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from the old privilege of Roman citizenship (jus com- 
mercii also) meaning * right of holding property/ 

augend! pecuniain— 'amassing wealth' by lend- 
ing money. 

evocatus— (cf. Army, § iii.) ^8. 

carmina et devotlones — 'incantations and spells.' 69. 

valetudinis adversa rimantes— 'watching for 
unfavourable symptoms of the disease.* 

* praetor qui de veniflciis quaereret * — ' who 79. 
tried cases of poisoning.' The praetors also presided 
at trials of criminal matters. These were quaestiones 
perpetuae, or the trials for repetundiae, ambitus, ma- 
jestas, and speculatus, which, when there were six 
praetors, were assigned to four out of their number. 
Sulla added also the quaestiones of falsum, de sicariis 
et veneficiis and de parracidis. 

corruptoribus— * agents.' 

Saliari carmine.— The hymn which the Salii or 83. 
priests of Mars sang on the Kalends of March, when 
the festival of the god was celebrated. 

querceae coronae — 'oaken garlands.' The civ- 
ica corona made of oaken leaves and presented to a 
soldier who had saved the life of a Roman citizen in 
battle (iii. 21.) 

dipeus — a medallion-bust sometimes called imago 
clipeata, like those of great orators which lined the 
walls of the library on the Palatine. 

cuneum Germanici. — ' Germanicus' benches.' 
The name given to the seats of the equites juniores in 
the theatre. 

turmae idibus Juliis imaginem ejus seque- 
rentur. — The knights' squadrons were to ride in pro- 
cession behind his effigy on July 15th. This was tfie 
transvectio of the thirty squadrons and the members 
of the equestrian order clad in the trabea and crowned 
with olive wreaths rode in procession from the Porta 
Capena to the Temple of Castor. The honour was 
given to Germanicus as princeps juventutis. 
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85. idtionem legis omisisset — ' he had neglected to 
invoke the enforcement of the legal penalty.' The Lex 
Julia prescribed that the husband should separate at 
once from the guilty wife ani he had the exclusive 
power of prosecution for sixty days. 



BOOK III.-SPEOIAL WORDS 6k PHRASES. 

2. incompta signa, versi fasces — * the standards 
unadorned and fasces reversed.' Such was always the 
case on an occasion of public mourning; incompta = 
unadorned with laurels and flowers which were used on 
joyous occasions. 

trabeati equites — ' the knights in their state robes.' 
The trabea was a robe of state of augurs, kings and 
knights. ' It was worn on the occasion not as mourn- 
ing but as full dress.' {Furneaiix,) 

3. diuma actoriun scriptura.— ' The daily regis- 
ter.' It was a gazette containing a record of the daily 
events. It was called also * acta populi ' and * acta pub- 
lica.' 

4. tiimulo August!. — * The tomb of Augustus ' 
stood in the Campus Martins between the Tiber and 
the Flaminian Way. Also called ' the tomb of the 
Caesars ' (iii. 9). 

6. * sdllemnia '— * their usual pursuits.' 

ludorum Megalesi\iin—* festival of the Great 
Goddess ' celebrated annually on the 4th of April with 
processions and games : these lasted six days. 

7. justitium. — (i) A cessation of business in the courts 
of justice, (2) a cessation of public business for public 
mourning. 

10. rerum indices et testes — 'collectors of evidence 
and actual witnesses.' 

cognitionem exciperent — to undertake the en- 
quiry. The emperor by his imperium consulare had 
power to try cases before his personal court; it existed 
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under Augustus but was not much used until the time 
of Claudius and Nero. 

parens leg^onum — 'father of the legions' ap- 18. 
plied to Piso. 

devotionibus— sorceries . 

familia. — The whole of the slaves of a household. 14. 

Gemoniae — steps on the Aventine hill leading to 
the Tiber to which the bodies of executed criminals 
were dragged by hooks to be thrown in the Tiber. 

sententia— vote in the senate. 17. 

fasti— the Roman calendar, including the record of 
consuls. 

suffiragium— support, this meant the commendatio 19. 
Caesaris by which he named a certain proportion of the 
magistrates who were to be elected as a matter of 
course e.g. thus named four out of twelve praetors (i. 
15. 2). 

repetendis auspiciis— to resume command i.e. 
take auspices again to thus recover the imperium which 
was lost by a general entering the city. 

fastis — cudgel, fusti necare — to flog to death as a 21. 
military punishment. 

gregarius miles— common soldier. 

torques et hasta—* neck chain and spear,' the 
usual dona militaria for distinguished service. 

civica corona— crown of oak leaves, the reward 
for saving the life of a citizen. Granted to Rufus Hel- 
vius, who after assumed from it the cognomen 
* Civica.' 

repudixim- divorce. 22. 

consul desig^natus. — The consul designate was 
by an old custom asked to speak first on a question 
(' dicendae primo loco sententiae '). 

aqua et igne arcebatur— 'she was outlawed.' 23. 
The sentence of exile was implied in forbidding any to 
supply the condemned with fire and water within 
certain localities; it involved loss of property and po- 
litical rights. 
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26. Lex Papia Poppaea.— Passed by Augustus a.d. 
9, when Papius Mutilus and Poppaeus Secundus were 
consuls. It absorbed into it the * lex Julia de maritan- 
dis ordinibus ' passed B.C. i8. Its object was to dis- 
courage celibacy, and it therefore gave preference to 
candidates for oflSce if they had children (ii. 51. 2). 
Also provided that unmarried persons could not suc- 
ceed to inheritance (iii. 28. 4). Tacitus says that the 
law completely failed in its object (iii. 25. 2), and its 
main result was to create delators from whom no one 
. was safe (iii. 28. 4), until Tiberius appointed a com- 
mittee of five ex-consuls, five ex-praetors and five 
senators by whom its provisions were made somewhat 
less harsh (iii. 28. 5. 6). 

Juliae rogationes. — Passed in a.d. 3 for same 
object as Lex Papia Poppaea, but were not so strin- 
gent. 

aerariiiin.— The place in the Temple of Saturn at 
Rome where the public treasure was kept. 

interpret at iones—' constructions ' straining the 
law to include more cases under it (Furneaux). 

delatores— the class of informers who obtained 

greater occupation by the extension of the lex majes- 

tatis. They were rewarded by the state and were first 

called into existence by the difficulty of enforcing the 

Lex Papia Poppaea (iii. 25), and were subsequently 

encouraged by Tiberius till they became the curse of 

the state (i. 73). The most noted at this period were — 

Fulcinius Trio, Ancarius Priscus and Caepio Crispinus. 

27. Decemviri. — Began office 451 b.c. Their full title 

was * decemviri consulari imperio legibus scribendis,' 

i.e. appointed to draw up a code of laws, and to them 

the whole government of the state was entrusted. 

They were to have supreme power and the tribuneship 

was abandoned. The probable purpose of the whole 

scl^me was to substitute henceforward for tribunician 

intl^ssion a limitation of the consular powers by 

writteW law. Their period of office was one year, but 
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the system of government was rejected after the second 
year as the decemvirs overstepped the bounds of oflSce. 

duodecim Tabulae.— The results of the decemvirs. 
Ten Tables were prepared during the first year 451 
B.C. and the other two in the next year 450 B.C. In 
their integrity the whole of the twelve tables were first 
published in 449 B.C. after the downfall of the decem- 
virs. 

finis aequi juris — the close of impartial law. 
Tacitus seems to imply that in this code all orders had 
united for the common good, while subsequent laws 
had mostly aimed at personal or party interest. 
(Furneaux,) 

intercessio — 'the tribune's veto.' A general 
supervision over all other magistrates in the interests 
originally of the plebs, later of the whole community. 

quaestiones— ' impeachments ' or * attainders.' 

vacantia — refers to * bona/ * ownerless properties.' 28. 
The property which a person left at his death without 
having disposed of it by will and without leaving any 
heres ab intestato. If this was due to celibacy the 
state took possession under the Lex Papia Poppaea. 

vigintiviratus.— A name given to a group of minor 29. 
magistracies at Rome, who though of different origin 
and function, formed in a certain sense a unity, as it 
was requisite for a man to hold one of them before he 
could become a candidate for the quaestor ship. 

congiarium— 'a gratuity to the populace.' In the 
early times of the Republic the congius was the usual 
measure of oil or wine which was on certain occasions 
distributed among the people. It was now a gift in 
money. 

censoria potestate legendis equitum decuriis 30. 
— * office of censor for arranging the classes of the 
knights.' The ' decuriae ' were the subdivisions of the 
judicial body, which now consisted mainly of persons 
of equestrian census. 

mancipes — contractors. A class of public officials 31. 

E 2 
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over whom the magistrates, the curatores viarum 
ought to exercise supervision. 

exsecutio — 'judicial prosecution.' 

damnationibus et hasta — convictions and con- 
fiscations, i.e. auctions of the property of those who 
did not make good their defalcations. The hasta or 
spear was erected at auctions. It served to announce 
by a conventional sign conspicuous at a distance that 
a sale was going on, and to shew that it was conducted 
under the authority of the public functionaries. Hence 
the auction was called hasta. 

38. praetoria—* centres of government;' praetorium, 
the regular term for the governor's residence in a 
province, though its primary meaning = the tent of the 
general, the headquarters in the camp. 

Lex Oppia. — Passed 215 b.c, provided that no 
woman should possess more than i oz. of gold, or 
wear a dress of different colours, or ride in a carriage 
in the city or within a mile of it except during public 
religious ceremonies. It was repealed 195 b.c. 
34. accinctus— unencumbered, in marching order, i.e. 
without superfluities. 

in xnodum discidii — *by a virtual divorce.' 

36. jus experiri— *to prosecute, try legal proceedings.' 

37. secreta patris— ' the solitary thoughts, dark policy 
of his father.' 

39. alarii equites— 'allied cavalry.' Alarii denoted 
the contingent furnished by the allies. Under the 
empire it applied only to regiments of horse raised with 
few exceptions in the provinces, serving apart from 
the legions and the cavalry of the legions. 

40. ob xnag:nitudiiiem aeris alieni— * under the pres- 
sure of heavy debts,' aes alienum = the money of 
another, hence in reference to him who has it ' the 
money owed, debt.' 

conciliabula et coetus — ordinary public gather- 
ings and meetings specially convened. 
foenus— usury. 
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negotiatores— 'traders/ Roman citizens settled 42. 
in the provinces, who lent money upon interest or 
bought up corn on speculation, which they sent to 
Rome as well as to other places. They corresponded 
to the argentarii and feneratores in Rome. 

obaerati— debtors. 

cruppellarii. — A Celtic word not found elsewhere. 43. 
They are called ferrati. They were slaves trained for 
gladiators and completely clad in steel, they were ill 
adapted for inflicting wounds and impenetrable to 
them. 

miinicipium. — The municipia were Latin colonies 48, 
and states of the Socii, which by the Lex Julia passed 
B.C. 90 received the Roman franchise and their inhabi- 
tants became complete members of the Roman state. 

insignia triumphi— 'the honours of a triumph.' 
From later time of Augustus a triumph or ovation was 
awarded only to the princeps or his family; others 
receiving only the * insignia ' by which without having 
triumphed they were to be called triumphales and to be 
distinguished by laureatae statuae. 

aerarium. —The public treasury at Rome where were 61. 
kept — (i) The standards of the legions, (2) The laws 
passed from time to time, (3) The decrees of the senate 
which were entered there in books kept for the purpose 
though the original documents were preserved in the 
Temple of Ceres under the custody of the aediles. 

aediles.— Part of their duty was to regulate the 5S. 
prices in the market. 

utensilia— 'articles of food, household articles.' 

novi homines.— A plebian who first attained a 66. 
Curule office was the founder of his family's nobilitas. 
Such a person could have no imagines of his ancestors 
and he could have none of his own, for such imagines 
of a man were not made till after his death. Such a 
person was then not nobilis in the full sense of the 
term, nor yet was he ignobilis. He was called by the 
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Romans a ' novus homo' or * new man;' and his 
status or condition was called * no vitas.' 

68. flamen dialis—' priest of Jupiter.' The most dis- 
tinguished of all the flamens; had many peculiar 
honours. From the time of his election he was emanci- 
pated from the control of his father and became sui 
juris; he had a right to a lictor, to the toga praetexta, 
the sella curulis and a seat in the senate in virtue of his 
oflSce. But it was unlawful for him to be out of the city 
for a single night, and he was forbidden to sleep out 
of his own bed for three nights consecutively. He 
might not mount on horseback nor even touch a horse 
nor look upon an army marshalled without the pomae- 
rium, and hence was seldom elected to the consulship. 
At a vacancy three persons of patrician descent whose 
parents had been married according to the ceremony 
of confarreatio, were nominated by the comitia, one of 
whom was selected and consecrated by the Pontifex 
Maximus. 

60. asyla. — In the time of Tiberius the number of places 
possessing the jus asyli in Greece and Asia Minor 
became so numerous as seriously to impede the ad- 
ministration of justice. In consequence of this the 
senate by command of the emperor limited the * jus 
asyli ' to a few cities but did not entirely abolish it. 

62. fldem et virtutem Magnetum— fidelity and cour- 
age of Magnesia. The first city to join Rome after the 
defeat of Antiochus B.C. 190, and the only city in Asia 
which held out for Rome against Mithridates B.C. 88. 

64, ludi magni— celebrated every year during several 
days, from 4th to 12th of September, in honour of 
Jupiter, Juno and Minerva. They were superintended 
by the curule aediles. 

Pontifices. — The most illustrious among the great 
colleges of priests. They were originally four in num- 
ber with the Pontifex Maximus at their head. 300 B.C. 
they were increased to eight, four of them to be 
plebeians. During the empire their number was as a 
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rule fifteen. They generally superintended the whole '^^ 
external worship of the gods. One of their principal 
duties was to regulate the sacra, both publica and 
privata, and to watch that they were observed at the 
proper times, hence they regulated the whole calendar. 

quindecexnviri — sacris faciundis. The mem- 
bers of an ecclesiastical collegium and were elected for 
life. Their chief duty was to take care of the Sibylline 
books and to inspect them. In b.c. 367, their number, 
which had been only two under the kings, was in- 
creased to ten, of whom five were patricians and five 
plebeians. Subsequently they were increased to the 
number which the present name signifies probably by 
Sulla. It was their duty also to celebrate the games of 
Apollo and the secular games. 

Septemviri. — The ' epulones,' originally three in 
number, were first created b.c. 196 to attend to the 
Epulum Jovis and the banquets given in honour of the 
other gods; which duty before belonged to the ponti- 
fices. Their number was afterwards increased to 
seven. They were a collegium and formed one of the 
four great religious corporations of Rome. 

sodales Augustales — an order of priests at 
Rome, instituted by Tiberius to attend to the worship 
of Augustus and the Julia gens. They were chosen by 
lot from among the principal persons at Rome, and 
were twenty-one in number, to which were added 
Tiberius, Drusus, Claudius and Germanicus as mem- 
bers of the royal family. 

fetiales — college of Roman priests who acted as the 
guardians of the public faith. It was their duty when 
a dispute arose with a foreign state to demand satis- 
faction, to determine the circumstances under which 
hostilities might be commenced, to perform the various 
religious rites in connection with declaration of war, 
and preside at formal ratification of peace. The pro- 
posal that they should preside over the great games 
was opposed by the emperor, who quoted precedents 
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to shew that they had never ranked with the great 
priestly colleges. 

65. pedarii senatores. — To be distinguished from 
real senators; they were such as had by virtue of their 
office (curule magistrates, quaestors) a right to take 
their seats in the senate and to speak but not to vote. 
But they might when the real senators had voted step 
over to join the one or the other party, whence they 
were called pedarii. 

66. repetundiae— ' extortion.' The terms used to 
designate such sums of money as the socii of the 
Roman state or individuals claimed to recover from 
magistrates, judices or publici curatores, which had 
been improperly taken or received in the Provinces or 
at Rome. The word also as here expresses the illegal 
act for which compensation was sought. The last law 
about it was the Lex Julia passed B.C. 59. This re- 
pealed the older penalty of exile, but besides that of 
* lites aestimatio ' enacted that those convicted under 
it should lose their rank and be disqualified from being 
witnesses, judices or senators. Under the empire the 
oflfence was punishable with exile. 

Uitterariumludum'— an elementary school. Kept 
by Junius Otho. 

67. * actor publicus.' - An officer who had the super- 
intendance or care of slaves and property belonging to 
the state. He was the agent of the treasury and was 
generally a slave or at most a freedman. 

* mancipium.'— Indicates the formal transfer of 
the ownership of a thing and is derived from the fact 
that the person who received the thing took hold of it. 
The formula = Mancipium is effected before five wit- 
nesses who must be Roman citizens of the age of 
puberty and in the presence of another of the same 
status who holds a pair of scales and hence is called 
Libripens. The purchaser (qui mancipio accipit) tak- 
ing hold of the thing says * I affirm that this slave is 
mine ex jure Quiritium, and he is purchased by me with 
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this piece of money (aes) and brazen scales.' He then 
strikes the scales with the piece of money and gives it 
to the seller as a symbol of the price. 

*discessio*— a division of the senate for voting. 69. 
In this case the several ' sententiae ' were not asked, 
but the feeling of the house was shewn by the number 
ranging themselves on the side of the proposer. 

' baBilica Paidi.' — This adjoined the Forum 72. 
begun by the grandfather of this Lepidus and dedicated 
by his son Paulus Aemilius Lepidus, the husband of 
Cornelia, in B.C. 34 (Furneaux). These basilicae were 
buildings which served as courts of law and exchanges 
or places of meeting for merchants or men of business. 
The first of the kind erected at Rome was the basilica 
Portia, B.C. 182, called so after its founder M. Fortius 
Cato. The forum was always selected for the site of 
a basilica. 

* mapalia '—huts or cottages which were moveable 74* 
and resembled the goat-skin tents of the Bedouins. 

^imperator.' — After a victory it was usual for the 
soldiers to salute their commander as imperator, but 
this salutation neither gave nor confirmed the title. 
Junius Blaesus was the last general to whom the em- 
peror granted the honour of it. It must be distin- 
guished from the praenomen imperatoris which was 
held by the emperor only. 

quod effigies eorum non visebantur— from the 76. 
fact that their likenesses were not to be seen, i.e. 
Cassius and Brutus the husband and brother of Junia. 
Their images may hiave been prohibited or only with- 
drawn from the procession through prudence. 



TRIBES AND THEIR RELATION TO 
HISTORY OF THE PERIOD. 

Aedui. — ^A tribe in Gaul whence came the most for- 
midable rising under Sacrovir, during the Gallic re- 
volt. They were finally defeated by Caius Silius. (iii. 
40. 43—46.) 

Ampsivaxii. — Right in N. Germany bordering on 
the Chauci. They revolted while Germanicus was 
marking out the camp after taking his troops over the 
Amisia and Stertinius was sent to punish their perfidy. 
They finally surrendered after the battle of Idisiaviso, 
when Stertinius was again sent against them. They 
restored some of those wrecked in the disaster to 
Gerrfaanicus' fleet, (ii. 8. 22. 24). 

Andecavi. — One of the first tribes to revolt in 
Gaul. They were put down by Acilius Aviola who had 
summoned a cohort which was on garrison duty at 
Lugdunum. (iii. 41.) 

Angrivarii.— A tribe in N. Germany just above 
Saltus Teutoburgiensis, and had separated themselves 
from the Cherusci by a broad earthwork, (ii. 19. 41.) 

Batavi.— A tribe on the Insula Batavorum; they 
were allies of Germanicus. Some of them were 
drowned in attempting to swim the Amisia, and the 
rest suffered severely in an attack on the Cherusci at 
the passage of the Visurgis, their leader Chariovalda 
being slain, (ii. 8. 11.) 

Bructeri. — German tribe between Luppia Amisia 
and Rhine. They were roused by the devastation of 
the territory of the Marsi in the first campaign and 
beset the forest passes through which the army had 
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to return. In the second campaign Caecina was sent 
through their territory to the Amisia to divert the 
enemy, (i. 51. 60.) 

Chatti. — German tribe S. of Cherusci. Their capital 
was Mattium. Germanicus made an expedition against 
them A.D. 15, thoroughly overthrew them and burnt 
their capital. Another inroad was made against them 
at the beginning of the third campaign by Caecina, 
Germanicus' lieutenant, when Ke carried oflE a small 
booty and the wife and daughter of Arpus, their chief. 
They were once again attacked by Caius Silius and 
30,000 infantry and 3,000 cavalry after the disaster to 
the Roman fleet a.d. 16. (1. 55. ii. 7. 25. 41.) 

Chauci. — German tribe N. of Angrivarii between 
the Amisia and Elbe. Some veterans of the mutinous 
legions on garrison duty here became seditious but 
were quelled by their camp-prefect M'Ennius. The 
tribe itself were allies of Rome against the Cherusci. 
(i. 38. 60. ii. 17. 24.) 

Cherusci. — A German tribe E. of Visurgis and N. 
of the Chatti. First mentioned as intending to aid the 
Chatti but prevented by Caecina. The tribe was finally 
roused by a spirited speech of Arminius. They are 
described as of huge frame and used to fighting in fens 
and marshy districts, and so had an advantage over 
Caecina's troops which they attacked at first with suc- 
cess as they returned by Long Bridges. In the battle 
at Idisiaviso they were posted on the high ground to 
rush down on the Romans during the fight, but were 
dislodged from their position and defeated. In the 
second battle that was fought they were at an utter 
disadvantage through being compelled to fight at close 
quarters. After Germanicus' recall they continued to 
carry on war against the Suebi and Maroboduus until 
peace was arranged at the arrival of Drusus. (i. 56. 
59. 64. ii. 16. 19. 26. 44.) 

Cirithii. — An African tribe of some strength who 
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were forced to serve under Tacfarinas and Mazeppa in 
their war against Rome. (ii. 52.) 

Coxnxnagesi. — A people in the East. S.E. of Cap- 
padocia. Their king Antiochus died a.d. 17. Quintus 
Servaeus was appointed in a.d. 18, when they were 
first put under a praetor's jurisdiction, (ii. 42. 56.) 

Dahae. — A tribe in Scythia where Artabanus, the 
king of Armenia who supplanted Vonones, had grown 
to manhood, (ii. 3.) 

Frisii. — A tribe on the extreme N.W. of Germany. 
In the second campaign the cavalry, led by their com- 
mander Pedo, were sent against them. (i. 60.) 

Garamantes. — A tribe in Africa. Cornelius Scipio, 
Blaesus' lieutenant, was placed with a force so as to 
prevent Tacfarinas retreating thither, (iii. 74.) 

Gotonea — A tribe E. of the Vistula. From among 
them came Catualda a successful opponent of Maro- 
boduus. (ii. 62.) 

Heniochi.— A tribe in the East through whose 
territory Vonones fled from Cilicia with the intent to 
reach Scythia. (ii. 68.) 

Hermunduri— A tribe E. and S.E. of the Chatti. 
Under the leadership of Vibilius they defeated Catualda 
and his forces, (ii. 63.) 

Homonadenses. — A tribe in Cilicia. Sulpicius 
Quirinus had won the honours of a triumph for having 
stormed some fortresses here. (iii. 48.) 

Longobardi. — A Suebic tribe living beyond the 
Elbe; they revolted to Arminius against their king 
Maroboduus. (ii. 45.) 

Leptitani. — An African tribe. Cornelius Scipio 
checked Tacfarinas in his forays against this people, 
(iii. 74.) 

Marcomani. -— A German tribe into whose terri- 
tories Maroboduus fled after being defeated by Ar- 
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minius. Catualda having won over the nobles of the 
place burst into the palace and adjacent fortress and 
Maroboduus again retired to Noricum. (ii. 46. 62.) 

Marsi. — German tribe W. of the Northern end of 
the Saltus Teufoburgiensis. Germanicus attacked 
them in his first campaign and devastated their villages. 
(i. SO.) 

Nabataei. — A powerful race in N. W. Arabia. 
Their king gave a banquet to Germanicus, and Piso, 
because he and his wife received smaller golden crowns 
as presents than Germanicus and Agrippina, insulted 
Germanicus by saying that the entertainment was given 
to the son of a Roman emperor, not of a Parthian king, 
(ii. 57.) 

Semnones.— A tribe between the Elbe and the 
Oder, numerically the most important division of the 
Suebi. They deserted Maroboduus and went over to 
Arminius in a.d. 17. (ii. 45.) 

Sequani. — A Gallic tribe bordering on the Aedui 
and were associated with them in arms. Silius ravaged 
their villages before crushing Sacrovir. (iii. 45.) 

Suebi.— A German tribe beyond the Danube; it was 
really a loose federation of tribes, its leader being 
Maroboduus. (i. 44. ii. 26. 44. 45. 62.) 

Treveri. — A tribe of Gaul. The mutinous German 
legions were brought to shame and remorse because 
they suspected that Agrippina and Caligula were being 
sent to the protection of this people. The tribe re- 
volted under the leadership of Florus a.d. 21. (i. 41. 
ii. 40. 42. 44.) 

Tubantes. — German tribe in alliance with Bructeri, 
to which refer, (i. 51.) 

Turoni. — One of the first Gallic tribes in actual 
revolt. They were quelled by some legionary troops 
sent by Visellius Varro, and led by Aviola and some 
Gallic chieftains who brought aid to disguise their 
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disaffection and exhibit it at a better opportunity, 
(iii. 41. 46.) 

XJbii.— A German tribe; their chief town was Ara 
Ubiorum or Colonia Agrippensis. They were trans- 
ferred to the west side of the Rhine by Agrippa on 
account of the hostilities of the Suebi. The mutinous 
German legions were quartered in their territory. 

(i. 31.) 

XJsipetes.— cf. Bructeri, whose allies they were, 
(i. 51) 

Vindelici.— A tribe in Vindelicia who were allied 
troops of Rome. (ii. 17.) 
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INDEX OF PERSONS. 

Adgandestrius. (ii. 88.) — ^A chief of the Chatti 
who offered to kill Arminius if the Romans would send 
him poison for the purpose; but Tiberius refused. 

Aemilia Musa. (ii. 48.) — A rich woman who died 
intestate a.d. 17. Her property was claimed for the 
fiscus or imperial treasury but was surrendered by the 
emperor to Aemilius Lepidus to whose family she ap- 
peared to belong. 

Aemilius. (ii. 11.) — First rank centurion who led 
the cavalry across the Visurgis by fords just before the 
battle of Idisiaviso. 

Aequus, Considius. (ii. 37.)— A Roman knight 
punished on emperor's proposal by decree of senate for 
falsely accusing the praeter Magius Caecilanus with 
treason. 

Aeseminus Marcellus. (iii. 11.) — A pleader who 
declined to defend Cn. Piso. 

Agrippa Fonteius. (ii. 30. 86.) — One of the 
accusers of Libo Drusus a.d. 16. Offered his daughter 
as a vestal virgin, but she was not accepted because 
Agrippa had impaired the honour of his house by a 
divorce. 

Agrippa, D. Haterius. (i. 77, ii. 51. iii. 49. 52.) 
— Tribune of the people who interposed his veto on 
proposal that praetors should have authority to 
scourge actors. He was a relative of Germanicus and 
was therefore supported by Germanicus and Drusus 
in standing for praetorship a.d. 17. When consul- 
elect it was on his motion that the last penalty was 
inflicted on Clutorius Priscus. He was consul in 
A.D. 22. 
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Agrippa, M. Vipsanius. (i. 3. iii. 19. 56.)— 
Bom B.C. 63. Became intimate friend of Octavius in 
B.C. 44. He married Marcella, niece of Augustus, 
B.C. 28, and in b.c. 21 married Julia, daughter of 
Augustus by Scribonia. In b.c. 18, he obtained tribu- 
nician power, and b.c. 17 his sons Lucius and Caius 
were adopted by Augustus. He died in b.c. 12, after 
having become the chief support of the rising mon- 
archical constitution. 

Agrippa, Postumus. (i. 3. 6. ii. 29.) — Posthu- 
mous son of M. V. Agrippa by Julia, daughter of 
Augustus. Born b.c. 12; adopted by Augustus a.d. 4. 
Assumed toga virilis a.d. 5. Soon after banished to 
Planasia for his savage and intractable character 
though not guilty of any crime. It is said that Au- 
gustus visited him in captivity accompanied by Fabius 
Maximus, and it was believed that he would be restored 
to liberty. But Livia heard of the visit and he re- 
mained captive. At accession of Tiberius he was 
killed, and when the centurion went to Tiberius, the 
emperor denied that he gave any orders and it is sup- 
posed to have been the work of Livia. Tacitus con- 
tradicts the rumour that Augustus left an order for his 
death. 

Agrippina. (i. 33. 40. ii. 43- 54- 7^- 75- "i- i-)— 
Youngest daughter of M. V. Agrippa and Julia. Wife 
of Germanicus and had nine children by him. She was 
gifted with great powers of mind, a noble character 
and all the moral and physical qualities that constitute 
the model of a Roman matron; her love for her hus- 
band was sincere and lasting, her chastity was spotless, 
her fertility was a virtue in the eyes of the Romans. 
Her one dangerous passion was ambition. She was 
with Germanicus all through German campaigns, and 
her firmness prevented the bridge across the Rhine 
being destroyed and so saved Caecina's retreating 
forces from being cut oflf. When the retreating troops 
arrived she greeted them on the bridge with praise and 
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tended the sick and wounded. She accompanied Ger- 
manicus to Asia, and after his death returned with his 
ashes to Rome, landing at Brundisium where she was 
received by crowds of people anxious to see and salute 
her. Tiberius was much displeased with her action in 
Germany. Such zeal could not be guileless ; it was not 
against a foreign foe that she was thus courting the 
soldiers, and when Plancina accompanied Piso to the 
east Augusta had suggested calumnious insinuations 
against Agrippina. She gave birth to Julia at Lesbos 
on the way to the east. 

Alexander, (ii. 73.) — Compared by some to Ger- 
manicus. Both had a graceful person and were of 
noble birth; neither had much exceeded thirty years of 
age and both fell by the treachery of their own people 
in foreign lands. Germanicus was said to have been 
superior to Alexander in clemency, self-restraint and 
all other virtues. 

Alliaria. (i. 53.)— The wife of Sempronius Grac- 
chus, to whom he sent his last instructions before his 
execution at Cercina. 

Ancarius Priscus. (iii. 38. 70.) — Had prosecuted 
Caesius Cordus, proconsul of Crete, for extortion, add- 
ing a charge of treason. 

Anteius. (ii. 6.) — One of Germanicus' officers who 
had charge of building of the fleet of Germany. 

Antiochus. (ii. 42.) — ^The third king of Comma- 
gene. At his death a.d. 17, Commagene became a 
Roman province under praetor's jurisdiction. 

Antiochus of Syria, (ii. 63.)— Mentioned by 
Tiberius as not so formidable to the Roman people as 
Maroboduus. 

Antonia. (iii. 3. 18.)— Younger of two daughters 
of M. Antony and Octavia; married Drusus the bro- 
ther of Tiberius and had three children, Germanicus, 
Livilia and Claudius. She did not render any con- 
spicuous honour to Germanicus at his funeral, and 
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Tacitus ascribes the fact of her absence from the cere- 
mony to the influence of Tiberius and Livia. 

Antonius, Jtilus. (iii. i8.)— Youngest son of M. 
Antony by Fulvia. Favoured by Augustus through 
influence of his step-mother Octavia. Praetor B.C. 13. 
Consul B.C. 10. Because of his adulterous intercourse 
with Julia, daughter of Augustus, he was condemned 
to death b.c. 2. That his name was not struck oflE the 
public register was quoted as a reason why Cn. Piso's 
should be kept there. 

Antonius, Marcus, (i. i. 2. 9. 10. ii. 2. 3. 43. 53. 
iii. 18.) — Born B.C. 83. Served in Spain and the east 
and then was a legate in Gaul. He was Caesar's most 
trusted officer and in b.c. 44 at the dictator's death 
he became the leading Roman of the time. When 
Octavius appeared to oppose him, they came to an 
arrangement and Antony formed one of the second 
triumvirate B.C. 43. After the battle of Philippi b.c 42, 
in which he fought under Octavius, he obtained the 
eastern part of the empire, b.c 36 he invaded Parthia 
but without success, and b.c 34 he took Artavasdes, 
king of Armenia, prisoner and removed him to Alex- 
andria. Having quarrelled with Octavius he was de- 
feated at Actium b.c 31 and committed suicide at 
Alexandria b.c 30. Specially referred to in these 
books as the grandfather of Germanicus and having 
been the cause of the Parthian hatred towards Rome. 

Appianus, Appius. (ii. 48.)— One of the spend- 
thrifts expelled from the senate by Tiberius in a.d. 17. 

AppuleiuB, Sex. (i. 7.) — One of the consuls at 
the accession of Tiberius a.d. 14. 

Apronius, Lucius, (i. 56. 72. ii. 32. iii. 21. 64.) — 
Belonged to the military staff of Drusus when he was 
sent to quell the mutiny in Pannonia a.d. 14. He was 
sent to Rome with the second deputation to lay the 
mutineers' demands before the emperor; on his return 
to Germany he served under Germanicus and is men- 
tioned as having the charge of the works connected 
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with roads and bridges a.d. 15. He received the 
honour of triumphal decorations for services in the 
war. In a.d. 16, he was one of those who proposed 
in the senate that offerings should be made to Jupiter, 
Mars and Concord after Libo Drusus had committed 
suicide. He succeeded Camillus as pro-consul of 
Africa a.d. 20, and in the war against Tacfarinas he 
enforced severe military discipline by flogging to death 
every tenth man of the survivors of the cohort which 
disgraced itself at the river Pagyda. In a.d. 22, he 
proposed in the senate that the heralds should preside 
over the great games which were to be exhibited by 
the pontiffs, augurs, colleges of the fifteen and the 
seven with the Augustal Brotherhood, but his motion 
was opposed by Tiberius. 

Apronius, Caesianus. (iii. 21.)— Son of Lucius 
Apronius; he was sent by his father with some cavalry 
and auxiliary infantry against Tacfarinas, had success 
and drove the enemy into the desert. 

Archelaus. (ii. 42.)— He received the kingdom of 
Cappadocia from Antony B.C. 34. During the war 
between Antony and Octavianus he was an ally of the 
former. After his victory over Antony, Octavianus 
left Archelaus in possession of his kingdom and added 
part of Cilicia and Lesser Armenia to it; on one 
occasion during the reign of Augustus accusations 
were brought against him by his subjects to the em- 
peror and Tiberius defended him. Afterwards Ti- 
berius hated him as he was jealous because Archelaus 
had paid greater attention to Caius Caesar when he 
was in favour and Tiberius in bad odour. When Ti- 
berius came to the throne he enticed Archelaus to 
Rome, then accused him of revolutionary schemes 
before the senate. Being of advanced age and unused 
as a king to equality or degradation he ended his life 
either by his own act or natural death, and Cappadocia 
was reduced to a province a.d. 17. 

Ariobarzanes. (ii. 4.) — ^A Mede by birth, placed 
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over the Armenians by Caius Caesar. The people 
accepted him because of his singularly handsome per- 
son and noble spirit. 

Arminius. (i. 55. 57. 59. 60. 63. 68. ii. 9. 17. 21. 
44. 88.) — Turbator Germaniae. Born B.C. 18. In his 
youth he led the warriors of his tribe as auxiliaries of 
the Roman legions in Germany, where he learnt the 
language and military discipline of Rome, and was ad- 
mitted to freedom of the city and was enrolled among 
the knights. In a.d. 9 he freed his country for the time 
being by the slaughter of Varus and his legions. 
When Germanicus took command in Germany, Ar- 
minius' party was strong and he had been joined by 
Inguiomerus his uncle, a.d. 15, Arminius held his 
own against the Romans, and much harrassed the re- 
tiring army of Caecina, and would have destroyed him 
utterly had he not yielded to the policy of Inguio- 
merus, who advised assault before the enemy left their 
entrenched lines. As it was he was routed and pur- 
sued. In A.D. 16 he again faced the enemy who ad- 
vanced to Idisiaviso. His position here was good, but 
he was out-generalled by Germanicus and escaped 
severely wounded. He could not again meet the 
enemy, but he had maintained the struggle long 
enough to save his country from subjection, and Ger- 
manicus was recalled a.d. 17. The same year Ar- 
minius was engaged against Maroboduus, king of the 
Suebi, and Inguiomerus who was jealous of his glory. 
But Arminius had gained the help of the Longobardi 
and Semnones through his championship of German 
liberty and he gained a victory. He now aimed higher 
i.e. to absolute power. His countrymen rose in arms 
against him, and the struggle was undecided when he 
fell by the hands of some of them a.d. 19 at the age 
of 37. 

ArpuB. (ii. 7.) — Chief of the Chatti whose wife and 
daughter were carried oflf by Silius, lieutenant-general 
of Germanicus, a.d. 16. 
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Arrtintius, L. (i. 8. 13. 76. 79. iii. 11. 31.) — 
Consul A.D. 6. Augustus said to have declared that 
Arruntius was not unworthy of the empire and would 
have the boldness to make the venture, should the 
chance be given him. This, as well as his riches, 
talents and reputation rendered him an object of sus- 
picion to Tiberius. He proposed in the senate that 
the titles of the laws passed and names of the nations 
conquered by Augustus should be borne at the head 
of the funeral procession. To him and Ateius Capito 
was intrusted the charge of devising means to confine 
the overflowing Tiber, but their proposal to divert the 
tributaries was opposed and rejected. Piso requested 
him to defend him but he refused. He is also men- 
tioned as having exerted himself strenuously in behalf 
of Lucius Sulla his kinsman, a young noble who had 
not given precedence to his elder, Domitius Corbulo, 
at a gladiatorial show. 

Artabanus. (ii. 3. 4. 58.) — ^An Arsacid by blood, 
brought up among the Dahae. He was summoned by 
the Parthians, who had tired of Vonones, and suc- 
ceeded in gaining the kingdom. He sent an embassy 
to Germanicus when he was in the east, and obtained 
from him the removal of Vonones from the close 
proximity which he believed likely to disturb the 
country. 

Artavardes I. (ii. 3.) — King of Armenia, who, b.c. 
36, joined Antony in his campaign against the Par- 
thians. As he wished to be revenged on his namesake 
and enemy the king of Media he persuaded Antony to 
invade Media and then deserted him. This was one of 
the causes of the failure of the campaign, and Antony 
took vengeance on Artavardes B.C. 34, when he enticed 
him into his camp and seized him. He was kept cap- 
tive in Alexandria till B.C. 30, when Cleopatra had him 
killed after the battle of Actium. 

Artavardes H. (ii. 4.) — Perhaps the son of Ar- 
taxias. Was placed on the Armenian throne by Au- 
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gustus after the death of Tigranes II. He was how- 
ever deposed by the Armenians. 

Artaxias. (li- 3-) — Son of Artavardes I., made 
king B.C. 34 when his father taken prisoner: he was 
driven out by the Romans at first but regained his 
kingdom. When the Armenians complained to Au- 
gustus of him and requested his brother Tigranes, 
Tiberius was sent to depose him, but Artaxias was put 
to death by his kinsmen before Tiberius arrived. 

Asprenas, L. (i. 53. iii. 18.) — Some say the 
soldiers sent to execute Sempronius Gracchus were 
not from Rome but from Lucius Asprenas, pro-consul 
of Africa, on authority of Tiberius who had vainly 
hoped the infamy of the murder would rest on As- 
prenas. When Messalinus proposed that the relatives 
of Germanicus should be publicly thanked, but omitted 
in the list all mention of Claudius, Lucius Asprenas 
politely asked him before the senate whether the omis- 
sion had been intentional. 

Ateius, M. (ii. 47.) — ^An ex-praetor sent to examine 
the condition of the cities which suflfered from earth- 
quake and relieved them. An ex-praetor was chosen 
from the fear that as an ex-consul was governor of 
Asia there might be rivalry between men of equal rank 
and consequent embarrassment. 

Atticus, T. Pomponius. (ii. 43.) — Friend of 
Cicero; his daughter Pomponia was the first wife of 
Agrippa, and their daughter Vipsania married Tiberius 
by whom she became the mother of Drusus, hence 
Atticus was great-grandfather of Drusus. 

Aufidienus Rufas. (i. 20.) — Praefect of the camp 
at Nauportus. When the Pannonian mutiny broke out 
the troops at Nauportus became infected and marched 
into the mutinous camp driving Rufus at the head of 
the column loaded with baggage. 

Aviola, Acilius. (iii. 41.) — Legate of Gallia Lug- 
dunensis put down an outbreak of the Andecavi and 
Turoni, the first tribes to revolt in Gaul a.d. 21. 
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Balbus, Cornelius, (iii. J2^ — Quoted as one of 
those whom Augustus had not hindered from applying 
the spoils of war or their superfluous wealth in adorn- 
ing the capital to win the admiration of posterity. He 
erected a theatre which was dedicated B.C. 13. 

Bathyllus. (i. 54.) — ^A freedman of Alexandria 
and the favourite of Maecenas. He brought to perfec- 
tion the ballet or pantomimus in the reign of Augustus, 
who encouraged it to please Maecenas. 

Bibulus, C. (iii. 52.) — ^An aedile who broached the 
subject of the renovation of the sumptuary laws in the 
senate. 

Blaesus, Junius. (i. 16. foil. iii. 35. 58. 72.) — 
Governor in Pannonia at time of mutiny. His action 
in allowing the soldiers relaxation from their ordinary 
duties was the first incentive to sedition. Through the 
influence of Sejanus, whose uncle he was, Blaesus ob- 
tained government of Africa a.d. 21, and gained a 
victory over Tacfarinas in 22, in consequence of which 
Tiberius granted him insignia of a triumph and allowed 
him title of imperator, the last instance of this honour 
being conferred on a private person. 

Blaesus, son of above, (i. 19. 29. iii. 74.) — Was 
with his father in Pannonian mutiny and compelled 
by soldiers to go to Tiberius with statement of their 
grievances; sent second time to Tiberius after arrival 
of Drusus. He also served with his father against 
Tacfarinas. 

Blandus, Rubellius. (iii. 23. si.)---Brought in a 
motion in senate which outlawed Lepida. He also 
alone supported Lepidus who spoke in favour of 
leniency towards Clutorius Priscus. 

Bruttedius Niger, (iii. 66.)— One of those who 
accused Caius Silius of sacrilege to the divinity of 
Augustus and contempt of majesty of Tiberius. 

Brutus, Marcus T. (i. 2. iii. 76.)— One of the 
murderers of J. Caesar. He was victorious in first 
engagement against Octavianus but was defeated in 
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the second, and fell on his own sword. At the funeral 
of his sister Junia a.d. 22, his bust was conspicuous 
by its absence from the ancestral collection. 

Caecilianus, lilagiiiB. (iii. 37.) — Praetor; falsely 
accused of treason a.d. 21 and was acquitted, while his 
accusers, Considius Aequus and Caelius Cursor, were 
punished. 

Caecina, A. Severus. (i. 31. 37. 48. 56. 64. 66. 
*J2, ii. 6. iii. 18. 33.) — ^A distinguished soldier and 
general in the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius; had 
served forty campaigns by a.d. 15. In a.d. 14 he had 
command, as legate of Germanicus, of Roman army 
in Lower Germany, and employed in a.d. 15 against 
Arminius. To distract the attention of the enemy he 
was sent with forty cohorts through the Bructeri to 
river Amisia. After an indecisive> battle between Ger- 
manicus and Arminius, Caecina ordered to lead his 
forces back to Rhine by Long Bridges. Here his 
army attacked and nearly destroyed by Arminius, but 
he eventually defeated Germans with great slaughter. 
He received the insignia of a triumph a.d. 20. Author 
of a proposition in the senate that altar be erected to 
goddess of Vengeance on account of suppression of 
Piso's conspiracy, and in a.d. 21 he proposed that 
governors of provinces should not be allowed to take 
their wives with them. Both motions were rejected. 

Caepio Crispinus. (i. 74.) — Quaestor to Granius 
Marcellus, pro-consul of Bithynia, whom he accused 
of treason. 

Caesar, Gains, Caligula, (i. 32. 41. 69.)— The 
son of Germanicus, brought up in the camp and called 
Caligula because he often wore the military shoe so- 
called. Germanicus sent him and his mother away 
to safety at the time of the German mutiny, with the 
result that the soldiers shewed shame and remorse 
and requested that they should return. 

Caesar, Gkiius, and Lucius.— Sons of M. V. 
Agrippa and Julia. Gains born b.c. 20 and Lucius 
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B.C. 17, and in latter year both adopted by Augustus. 
B.C. 8, Gains accompanied Tiberius in campaign against 
Sigambri to become acquainted with military exercises. 
Augustus superintended their education; they shewed 
arrogance and overbearing temper arid seconded by 
populace importuned the emperor to bestow on them 
public marks of honour. This he did with appearance 
of refusal, yet wishing it; therefore they were consuls- 
elect and principes juventutis before laying aside dress 
of childhood. Gains nominated consul B.C. 5 to center 
office five years later and assumed toga virilis the same 
year and his brother Lucius in b.c. 2. Gains to Asia 
B.C. I, where he passed consulship a.d. i. He settled 
a treaty with Phraates, king of Parthia, by which the 
latter resigned Armenia which he had seized. Gains 
then went to take Armenia but was treacherously 
wounded at Artagera there. Died from wound a.d. 4 
at Limyra in Lycia. Lucius had died a.d. 2, at Mas- 
silia in Spain; he was to have married Aemilia Lepida. 

Caetronius, C. (i. 44.) — Legate of first legion, 
A.D. 14 in Germany. A mutiny had broken out among 
the soldiers, but on repenting they brought their ring- 
leaders in chains before him and he tried and punished 
them as never before. The legion met with drawn 
swords and formed a popular assembly; the accused 
were led to some elevated place so as to be seen by 
all, and as the multitude declared each guilty he was 
put to death. 

Calpiirnius. (i. 39.) — Standard-bearer of the first 
legion in Germany. When Munatius Plancus arrived 
in camp of Germanicus as ambassador of the senate 
the rebel soldiers would have murdered him as he 
embraced the sacred standards had not Calpurnius 
checked them. 

Caliisidiua 1. 35.) — A soldier who distinguished 
himself by his insolence to Germanicus when the 
legions were in revolt. The soldiers had offered Ger- 
manicus empire, and when he in his anger and grief 
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tried to kill himself and was restrained by those 
around him Calusidius offered him his sword saying it 
was sharper. 

Camillus (the Oreat). (ii. 52.)— He had de- 
livered Rome from the Gauls b.c. 390, and was for this 
saluted as alter Romulus, pater patriae, conditor alter 
urbis. 

Camillus, M. P. (ii. 52.) — Consul a.d. 8, pro- 
consul of Africa, and a.d. 17 defeated Tacfarinas. It 
is expressly stated that after the lapse of several cen- 
turies he was the first to revive the military fame of 
the Camilli. He had the insignia of a triumph which 
he was allowed to enjoy with impunity because of his 
unassuming character. 

Capito, Ateius. (i. 76. 79. iii. 70. 75.) — Eminent 
Roman jurist : he and Labeo became the highest legal 
authorities at Rome and were reckoned the ornaments 
of their profession. Capito was a time-serving ad- 
herent to the new order of things. His complaisance 
found favour with Augustus who accelerated his pro- 
motion to the consulship that he might obtain prece- 
dence over Labeo. He continued in favour with 
Tiberius. In a.d. 15, after inundation of the Tiber, he 
and Arruntius were entrusted with the task of keeping 
the river within its banks. They proposed to divert the 
course of tributary streams and lakes. When Tiberius 
used his right of veto to stop the trial of L. Ennius 
for treason Capito complained of such an interference 
with the jurisdiction of the senate. ' Granted that the 
emperor might be indifferent to a personal grievance, 
still he should not be generous in the case of wrongs 
done to the commonwealth.' The mock magnanimity 
of the emperor was proof against the mock remon- 
strance of the lawyer. Capito died a.d. 22. 

Cassius. (i. 73.) — A buffoon of infamous character 
whom Falernius, a Roman knight, was accused of 
having admitted among the votaries of Augustus who 
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in every great house associated into a kind of brother- 
hood. 

CatoniuSy Justus, (i. 29.) — First rank centurion 
in one of the Pannonian legions. Was sent by Drusus 
with others to sue with Tiberius for pardon for the 
mutinous troops. 

Catualda (ii. 62.) — Noble youth of German tribe 
of Gotones. Dreading the violence of Maroboduus 
he fled but determined to take vengeance on him when 
his power was declining. He assembled a large force 
and invaded the Marcomanni whereupon Maroboduus 
fled. Soon after Catualda was defeated by Hermun- 
duri under Vibilius and was sent prisoner to Forum 
Julium. 

Catus Firmius. (ii. 27. 30.) — Senator, the accuser 
of Libo Drusus a.d. 16. He was intimate friend of 
Libo and prompted him to resort to astrologers, etc., 
becoming also the companion of his profligacy thus 
to entangle him (cf. State Trials — ' Libo Drusus ')• 

Celer, Domitius. (ii. jy^ 78, 79.)Intimate friend 
of Piso; persuaded him after death of Germanicus to 
return to Syria and was himself previously sent into 
the province. He landed in Laodicea but was antici- 
pated in his schemes to gain over the sixth legion by 
its commander Pacuvius. 

Celer, Propertius. (i. 75.) — Ex-praetor who 
sought, because of his indigence, to be excused from 
his rank as senator. Emperor gave him 1,000,000 
sesterces, having ascertained that he had inherited 
poverty. 

Cestius. (iii. 36.) — ^A senator who complained of 
the improper use of the emperor's statues. 'There 
was an end and utter subversion of all law when in the 
forum and on the threshold of the senate-house Annia 
Rufilla whom he had convicted of fraud before a 
judge assailed him with insults and threats while he 
did not dare to try legal proceedings because he was 
confronted by her with the emperor's image/ 
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Chaerea, Cassius. (i. 32.)— When the centurions 
were massacred by the mutinous legions in Germany, 
Chaerea, who afterwards won fame with posterity for 
the murder of Caligula, cleared himself a means of 
escape with his sword through the armed and opposing 
throng. 

Chariovalda. (ii. 11.) — Leader of the Batavian 
troops in the service of Rome, and was slain while 
charging the Cherusci while the rest of the Roman 
troops were crossing the Visurgis in the third German 
campaign. 

Claudius, (iii. 2. 18. 29.)— Brother of Germanicus, 
went as far as Tarracina to meet the funeral proces- 
sion. In returning thanks to the members of the royal 
family for having avenged Germanicus, Messalinus 
omitted his name. Tacitus says * Clearly the very last 
man marked out for empire by public opinion, expec- 
tation and general respect was he whom fortune was 
holding in reserve as the emperor of the future.' His 
son was betrothed to the daughter of Sejanus. 

Clemens, Julius, (i. 23. 26. 28.)— A centurion 
whom the seditious troops in Pannonia detained as a 
fit person to carry their messages from his ready wit. 
He was afterwards summoned with the other popular 
officers by Drusus who commanded them to use their 
influence to restore allegiance after the troops had 
been cowed by the eclipse of the moon. 
. Clemens, (ii. 39. 40.) — Slave of Postumus Agrippa, 
whose person much resembled his master's : he availed 
himself of this after Agrippa's death a.d. 14 to imper- 
sonate him. Great numbers joined him in Italy and 
an insurrection might have broken out had not Tiberius 
contrived to have him apprehended secretly. No 
public execution was attempted and he was slain in a 
private part of the palace. 

Clutorius Priscus. (ii. 49. 51.) — cf. under ' State 
Trials.' 

Corbulo, Domitius. (iii. 31.) — Invested with 
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praetorship early in reign of Tiberius, and after com- 
missioned to superintend the improvement of the high 
roads of Italy, which the carelessness of the magis- 
trates had allowed to fall into decay. While engaged 
in this he committed acts of cruelty and extortion. He 
complained that the young Lucius Sulla had not 
yielded him precedence at a gladiatorial show, and was 
supported by national usage and the older senators. 
There was a keen debate in which Drusus succeeded 
in calming all parties, and Corbulo received an 
apology from Mamercus, Sulla's uncle, who was the 
most fluent speaker of the day. 

Ck>rduS9 Caesius. (iii. 38. 70.) — Governor of 
Crete with title of pro-consul; was accused by 
Ancarius Priscus of extortion in his province. The 
accusation was supported by the inhabitants of 
Cyrene and he was convicted. 

Cotta, li. (iii. 66.) — His prosecution by Scipio 
Africanus B.C. 130, quoted as a precedent in the trial 
of Caius Silius. 

Cotta Messalinus. (ii. 32. iii . 2. 17.)— After 
suicide of Libo Drusus, Cotta proposed that his bust 
should not be carried in the funeral procession of any 
of his descendants. He also held that Piso's name 
ought to be erased from the public register, half his 
property confiscated, half given up to his son Cnaeus 
Piso who was to change his first name, that Marcus 
Piso, stripped of his rank with an allowance of five 
million sesterces should be banished for ten years, 
Plancina's life being spared at Augusta's intercession. 
Much of this was mitigated by the emperor. 

Cotys. (ii. 64. 66. iii. 38.) — King of Thrace, (cf. 
* Aflfairs in Thrace ')• 

Crispus, Sallustius. (i. 6. ii. 40. iii. 30.) — Said 
to have shared the secret of the death of P. Agrippa 
and sent the order to the tribune. When he heard 
Tiberius had referred the centurion who brought the 
news to the senate, he feared for himself and advised 
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Livia not to divulge the secrets of the house or the 
counsels of friends or the services of soldiers or let 
Tiberius weaken the strength of the imperial power 
by referring all to the senate, for 'the condition of 
holding empire is that an account cannot* be balanced 
unless it be rendered to one person.' He received the 
charge of arresting Clemens, the slave of Post. 
Agrippa. He was of equestrian descent, and grand- 
son of a sister of Sallust the historian, by whom he 
was adopted. He emulated Maecenas and without ris- 
ing to senatorial rank surpassed in power many who 
had won triumphs and consulships. Though elegant, 
refined, and almost a voluptuary, he had a vigorous 
mind, equal to the greatest labours, the more active 
in proportion as he made a show of sloth and apathy. 
After Maecenas' death he became the chief depository 
of state secrets, till in advanced age he retained the 
shadow rather than the substance of the emperor's 
friendship. He died a.d. 20. 

Cursor, Caelius. (iii. 37.) — Roman eques whom 
Tiberius put to death a.d. 21 for having falsely charged 
Magius Caecilianus with treason. 

Decrius. (iii. 20.) — Commanded a stronghold in 
Africa during insurrection of Tacfarinas, a.d. 20. He 
was brave and skilful and led his men out to open 
battle, as he did not like inactivity of being besieged. 
He had only a few soldiers and these not the best, 
but though wounded he fought till the last, when he 
was cut down, deserted by his troops. 

Dolabella. (iii. 47. 69.) — Pro-consul. A servile 
senator who proposed that Tiberius should enter Rome 
from Campania with an ovation, but Tiberius scorned 
it. To please the emperor he censured the morals of 
Silanus at the latter 's trial. 

Drusus, the elder, (i. 3. 33. 41. 56. ii. 7. 8. 41. 82. 

iii. 5.) — The brother of Tiberius and father of Germani- 
cus. He was very popular with the people, who 
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cherished his memory. Through his great skill in war 
he was much employed in Germany, and fought four 
campaigns between b.c. 12 and 9, and in the last carried 
the Roman arms to the Elbe, but died in the same year. 
His great fosse is specially mentioned in these books, 
and the altar to his memory in Germany was restored 
by his son Germanicus. 

Drusus, the younger, (i. 24—30. 55. 76. ii. 43. 44 
—46. 53. 62— 64. iii. 2. 8. II. 19. 31. 36. 37. 56.)— The 
son of Tiberius by his first wife Vipsania. His temper 
was somewhat harsh, and his craving for bloodshed 
was exhibited in his delight in gladiatorial shows. At 
the same time he had some aptitude for speaking, and 
gained popularity with the people by judicious action 
when performing his duties as consul alone in Rome, 
instances being seen in his settlement of the quarrel 
between Corbulo and Sulla, and his punishment of 
Annia Rufilla. By moving in society at Rome amid 
popular talk his father's dark policy it was thought 
was mitigated. Even voluptuousness in one so young 
gave little offence. Better that he should incline that 
way, spend his days in architecture, his nights in ban- 
quets, than that he should live in solitude, cut off 
from every pleasure and absorbed in gloomy vigilance 
and mischievous schemes. In a.d. 14 he was sent to 
quell the Pannonian mutiny, and a.d. 15 received the 
consulship, a.d. 19, he was sent to Germany to sow 
discord among the German tribes so as to destroy the 
power of Maroboduus. For his successes he was 
voted an ovation, but on entering Rome for the trial 
of Piso he postponed the honour till that was com- 
pleted. He received the tribunicia potestas in a.d. 22, 
It must be noted that in spite of the court's favour 
being divided between Drusus and Germanicus the 
brothers were singularly united, and wholly unaffected 
by the motives of their kinsfolk. 

Duilius, C. (ii. 49.).— Consul B.C. 260.— His victory 
over the Carthagenian fleet was the first naval victory 
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ever won by Rome. He in gratitude erected a temple 
to Taurus in the forum olitorium. 

Ennius, Lucius. (iii. 70.)— A Roman knight 
accused of treason for having converted a statue of 
the emperor to the common use of silver plate, but 
the emperor forbade his being put upon his trial, 
though Ateius Capito* remonstrated. 

M'Ennius. (i. 38.)— Camp prefect with veterans 
among the Chauci. When some troops became mutin- 
ous A.D. 14 he quelled them for a time by the execu- 
tion of two soldiers. As the commotion increased he 
fled, but being discovered he had recourse to audacity. 
' It was not the camp praefect,' he said, * it was Ger- 
manicus and Tiberius they were insulting,' and over- 
awing all resistance he seized the standard and led them 
back into winter quarters disaffected yet cowed. 

Erato, (ii. 4.) — A woman whom the Armenians put 
on their throne on the death of Ariobarzanes. But 
they soon drove her from them and received the fugi- 
tive Vonones. 

Fabius Maximus. (i. 5.)— In the rumour that 
Augustus had visited Postumous Agrippa secretly it 
was said that Fabius accompanied him, and that he 
had divulged to his wife Marcia the fact of the probable 
release and restoration of Agrippa to favour; she told 
this to Li via. All was known to Caesar, and when 
Fabius soon after died by a death some thought to be 
self-inflicted there were heard at his funeral waitings 
from Marcia, in which she reproached herself for hav- 
ing been the cause of her husband's destruction. 

Palanius. (i. 73.)— (cf. * State Trials'). 

Flaccus, Pomponius. (ii. 66, 67.) — ^A veteran 
soldier appointed to the command of Moesia because 
of his close intimacy with Rhescuporis, king of Thrace, 
and consequent ability to entrap him. He succeeded in 
getting the king within the Roman lines and brought 
him prisoner to Rome (cf. * Affairs in Thrace '). 

Flaccus Vescularius. (ii. 28.) — A Roman knight 
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to whom Firmius Catus gave information against Libo 
Drusus asking him to get him an audience with the 
emperor as he was more intimate with Tiberius. The 
emperor said the communication might be conveyed to 
him by Flaccus (cf. * Libo Drusus ' — State Trials). 

Flayua (ii. 9.) — Brother of Arminius, serving in 
the Roman army: famous for his loyalty and for hav- 
ing lost an eye by a wound when Tiberius was in com- 
mand. The brothers were allowed an interview on 
the banks of the Visurgis when Flavus said he had 
been rewarded for his services by increased pay, a neck 
chain, a crown, and other military gifts; and Ar- 
menians scoflfed at such recompense for slavery. They 
then began to quarrel, and were on the point of fight- 
ing, when Stertinius the Roman commander restrained 
Flavus. 

Floras, Julius, (iii. 40. 42.) — Headed the rising 
among the Treveri, a state in Gaul. He gathered to- 
gether an undisciplined rabble which was routed. He 
escaped, but finding that he was driven from every 
hiding-place and at last barred from every possible es- 
cape he perished by his own sword. 

Fronto, Octavius. (ii. 33.)— An ex-praetor who 
spoke in the senate attempting to restrain luxury. He 
specially proposed that restrictions should be put on 
plate, furniture, and household establishments. 

Fronto, Vibius. An oflScer of cavalry who re- 
captured Vonones on the banks of the river Pyramus 
and put him in chains. 

Oallus, Asinius. (i. 8. 12. 13. 76. ii. 32. 33. 35.)— 
He stands out conspicuously in the senate. When 
Tiberius was stating that though unequal to the whole 
burden of the state he would undertake whatever part 
might be oflfered him, Gallus confounded him by say- 
ing, * I ask you, Caesar, what part of the state you 
wish to have entrusted to you ? ' When he saw that 
the emperor was angry he said he only wished to shew 
by his own admission that the body of the state was 
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one and must be directed by a single mind. He also 
praised Augustus and reminded Tiberius himself of his 
victories. But the emperor was not appeased, for he 
always believed that as he had married Vipsania, 
daughter of Marcus Agrippa, who had once been the 
wife of Tiberius, he aspired to be more than a citizen 
and kept up the arrogant tone of his father Asinius 
Pollio. Of his proposals in the senate are quoted that 
the funeral procession of Augustus should be con- 
ducted through the ' gate of triumph,' that the Sibyl- 
line books should be consulted on the overflowing of 
the Tiber, and that the day on which Libo Drusus 
killed himself should be a festival. He also spoke 
strongly against the proposals to restrain the luxury 
of the day. When the question of adjourning public 
business, because of the emperor's absence, arose, he 
held that all the more ought the business to be tran- 
sacted that the state might have the honour of its 
senate and knights being able to perform their duties 
in the sovereign's absence. When Augustus discussed 
the merits of those capable or aspiring to undertake 
the highest place, he said Gallus was ambitious and 
incapable. 

Gracchus, Sempronius. (i. 53.) — Of noble family, 
shrewd understanding and a perverse eloquence. He 
had seduced Julia, the wife of Marcus Agrippa, and 
when she had been handed over to Tiberius he in- 
flamed her with disobedience and hatred towards her 
husband; and a letter, which Julia wrote to her father 
Augustus inveighing against Tiberius, was supposed 
to be the. composition of Gracchus. He was therefore 
banished to Cercina where he was in exile fourteen 
years. He was executed a.d. 14, and after sending his 
last instructions to his wife Alliaria, he offered his neck 
to the executioners, dying with a courage not un- 
worthy of the Sempronian name. 

Haterius, Q. (i. 13. ii. 33. iii. 57.) — An orator and 
leading senator. He ruffled the emperor's suspicious 
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temper by saying * How long, Caesar, will you suffer 
the state to be without a head ? ' He afterwards went 
to the palace to ask for pardon, and threw himself at 
the knees of Tiberius as he was walking; he was al- 
most killed by the soldiers because Tiberius fell for- 
ward accidentally, or from being entangled by the 
suppliant's hands. The emperor did not relent until 
Haterius entreated Augusta, who by her intercession 
saved him. He spoke in the senate for the restraint 
of luxury, and when Drusus was raised to the tribu- 
nalian power, he brought forward a motion that the 
decrees passed that day should be set up in the senate- 
house in letters of gold, and was laughed at as an old 
dotard who would get nothing but infamy out of such 
loathsome sycophancy. 

Helvius, Riifiis. (iii. 21.) — A common soldier who 
in the engagement at the fortress Thala, between the 
Romans and troops of Tacfarinas, won the honour of 
saving a citizen's life and was rewarded by Lucius 
Apronius, his commander, with a neck-chain and a 
spear, and to these the emperor added a civic crown. 

Hispo, Romanus. (i. 74.) — supported Caepio 
Crispinus in charging Granius Marcellus, pro-consul 
of Bithynia, with treason. 

Hortalus, M. (ii. 37. 38.) — ^A youth of noble rank 
in conspicuous poverty, the grandson of Hortensius 
the orator, and had been induced by Augustus, on the 
strength of a gift of i,yx)0,ooo sesterces to marry and 
continue the line of one of the most illustrious families. 
He made an eloquent appeal in the senate for pecuniary 
assistance. The senators generally were favourable, 
but Tiberius shewed opposition, and made a speech 
saying that such assistance would encourage idleness 
and enervate industry. As he perceived his speech was 
received with silence he said if the senate thought fit 
he would bestow 200,000 sesterces on each of Horta- 
lus' male children. But he shewed no further pity, and 
the house of Hortensius sank into shameful poverty. 

G 2 
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Indus, Julias. (Hi. 42.)— Of the Treveri; was on 
the side of Rome and at feud with Julius Florus; he 
was therefore sent on in advance with a picked force 
to meet Florus' army, and dispersed the undisciplined 
rabble of which it consisted. 

Ingruiomerus. (i. 60. 68. ii. 17. 21. 45. 46.)— The 
uncle of Arminius, who was persuaded to fight against 
the Romans by the eloquent speech of his nephew. 
When Arminius was harassing Caecina's army, Inguio- 
menus' counsel was to storm the Roman entrench- 
ments, which saved the Roman army, who were pre- 
pared, and repulsed the Germans, and Inguiomerus 
escaped severely wounded. Inguiomerus again took 
part in the two battles at Idisiaviso and again escaped 
with diflSculty. When the war broke out between the 
Suevi and Cherusci, Inguiomerus deserted to Maro- 
boduus, because he scorned to obey his youthful 
nephew. 

Julia I. — Daughter of Augustus. For her profligacy 
she had been confined by Augustus in Pandateria and 
the town of the Regini. She had been the wife of 
Tiberius while Caius and Lucius Caesar were in their 
glory, and had disdained him as an unequal match. 
When he had obtained empire he left her in banishment 
and disgrace, deprived of all hope after the murder of 
Postumus Agrippa, and let her perish by a lingering 
death of destitution. 

Julia H. — Daughter of Drusus. Married to Nero, 
son of Germanicus, to the great delight of the popu- 
lace. 

Julia 'm. — Daughter of Germanicus. Bom at 
Lesbos A.D. 18, during Germanicus' journey through 
the east. 

Labeo Antistius. (iii. 75.)— A great jurist of 
sturdy independence, and consequently of wider fame 
than his rival Capito, and because his promotion was 
confined to the praetorship, he gained in public favour 
tnrough the injustice. 
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Labeo Titidius. (ii. 85.) — Husband of Vistilia (cf. 
' Vistilia '). 

Lentulus. (iii. 59.) — The augur, who argued 
against the views put forward by Servius Malug- 
inensis, the priest of Jupiter, who demanded that the 
province of Asia should be allotted to him. 

Lentulas Cn. (i. 2^^ — He accompanied Drusus 
when he went to quell the Pannonian mutiny, and the 
soldiers were specially incensed against him because 
he, by his age and warlike renown, encouraged* 
Drusus, and was the first to scorn such blots on 
military discipline. Therefore, when leaving with 
Drusus for safety in the winter camp, they surrounded 
him and asked him if he were going to the emperor 
or the senate to oppose the interests of the legions, 
and then assailed him with stones : he was rescued by 
the escort of Drusus, which hurried to the spot (iii. 
68). In the trial and punishment of Silanus he pro- 
posed, with the assent of Tiberius, that the property 
of Silanus' mother, as she was very different from 
him, should be exempted from confiscation and given 
to the son. 

Lepidus, M. Aemiliua (ii. 67.) — Was appointed 
guardian to Ptolemy's children in Egypt. Quoted as a 
precedent for appointment of Rufus as guardian to the 
sons of Cotys, king of Thrace. 

Lepidus, M. Aemilius. (ii. 48. iii. 32. 72.)— As 
he appeared to belong to the family of Aemilia Musa, 
a rich woman who died intestate, her property, which 
the imperial treasury had a claim on, was handed over 
to him by the emperor. In a.d. 21 he was appointed 
pro-consul of Asia. Sextus Pompeius inveighed 
against him as a poor-spirited and needy man, and 
therefore undeserving of the post, but the Senate 
thought Lepidus gentle rather than cowardly, and 
that his inherited poverty and the high rank in which 
he had moved without a blot was a credit rather than 
a reproach. In a.d. 22, he asked the senate's leave 
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to restore and embellish at his own expense the 
basilica of Paulus, that monument of the Aemilian 
family. 

Liepidus, M\ (i. 13. iii. 11. 22. 50.) — Said by 
Augustus to be able but contemptuously indifferent to 
power. He defended Cn. Piso and his sister Aemilia 
Lepida. He spoke against the severity of the sen- 
tence on Clutorius Priscus, and proposed he should be 
convicted as under the law of treason. But his pro- 
position was rejected, though Tiberius afterwards 
praised his action (cf . * State Trials ' — Clutorius 
Priscus). 

Libo Drusus.— (cf. ' State Trials '). 

liivia. (ii. 43. 84.) — ^Sister of Germanicus and wife 
of Drusus. Gave birth to twins, a.d. 19, just after 
Germanicus' death. This rejoiced the emperor, though 
it brought grief at such a time to the people, who 
thought that the increase of Drusus' family still fur- 
ther depressed the house of Germanicus. 

Livineus Begulus. (iii. 11.) — Defended Cn. Piso 
on his trial. 

Luciliiusi. (i. 23.) — ^A centurian, murdered by the 
mutineers in Pannonia. In their soldiers' humour 
they called him * Bring-another,' because when he had 
broken one vine-stick on a man's back, he would call 
for another and another. 

Macer, Fomponius. (i. 72,) — The praetor a.d. 17. 
When he asked Tiberius as to whether prosecutions 
for treason shoud be revised, the emperor replied that 
the laws must be enforced. 

ICallovendus. (ii. 25.) — Chief of the Marsi, ad- 
mitted to surrender by Germanicus. When Ger- 
manicus invaded the Marsi at the close of the last 
campaign, Mallovendus pointed out a neighbouring 
wood where an eagle of one of the Varus' legions was 
buried and guarded only by a small force. 

Malugrinensis Servius. (iii. 58. 71.)— Priest of 
Jupiter, who demanded the province of Asia, where- 
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Upon arose the question whether the priest of Jupiter 
could leave Italy for a provincial government. He 
maintained that the priest of Mars and Quirinus had 
provinces allotted to them and that his legal position 
was not different to theirs. Pontiffs had often per- 
formed the ceremonies when the priest was ill and the 
office had been in abeyance 75 years after the suicide 
of Cornelius Merula, yet religious rites had not 
ceased. If the rites could continue under these condi- 
tions surely he could be absent a year for a pro-consu- 
late. Formerly pontiffs prevented priests going to 
provinces through private feuds, but now the supreme 
pontiff was the supreme man and was influenced by 
no rivalry or personal feeling. The emperor in reply 
read the pontifical decree prescribing that when a 
priest of Jupiter were ill he might, with the supreme 
pontiff's permission, be absent more than two nights 
if not during days of public sacrifice or more than 
twice a year. This regulation of Augustus proved 
that a year's absence and provincial government were 
not permitted to priests of Jupiter. 

ManUus. (ii. 50.) — Paramour of Appuleia Varilia, 
and when she was punished Manlius was forbidden to 
live in Italy or Africa. 

Marcellus, Claudius, (i. 3. ii. 41. iii. 64.)— 
Nephew of Augustus, raised to the pontificate and 
curule aedileship while a mere stripling. He was re- 
garded by the city populace with passionate enthus- 
iasm. Augustus dedicated a theatre, b.c. ii, to his 
memory between the capitol and the Tiber. He died 
B.C. 23 in his 20th year. 

Marcellus Granius. — Praetor of Bythynia. (cf . 
' State Trials '). 

Marcia. (i. 5.) — Wife of Fabius Maximus. (cf. 
under Fabius.) 

Marcius Publius. (ii. 32.)— An astrologer who 
was executed according to ancient custom by the con- 
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suls outside the Esquiline Gate, after the trumpets had 
been bidden to sound. 

Maroboduus. (ii. 26. 44—46. 63.) — Chief of the 
Suebi, bom B.C. 18. A war broke out between him 
and Arminius in which Arminius was victorious, 
though Maroboduus retained some power until finally 
driven out by Catualda, when he took refuge in Italy 
A.D. 19, and spent eighteen years more in close con- 
finement at Ravenna, and there died of old age. 

Marsus, Vibius. (ii. 74. 79.) — He opposed Cn. 
Sentius for the post of governor of Syria after Ger- 
i|ianicus* death, but finally yielded to Sentius as the 
older and keener competitor. He was apparently in 
charge of the fleet conveying Agrippina to Rome, for 
when it met Piso, Marsus told Piso to go to Rome to 
defend himself. 

Martina, (ii. 74. iii. 7). — A woman infamous for 
poisonings in the province of Syria, and a special 
favourite of Plancina. Sentius, at the demand of Vitel- 
lius and Veranius, who were preparing the charges and 
indictment against Piso, sent her to Rome. It was 
widely rumoured that she died suddenly at Brundisium 
and that poison was concealed in a knot of her hair, 
and that no symptoms of suicide were discovered on 
her person. 

Mazippa. (ii. 52.)— A Moor who was in alliance 
with Tacfarinas, and had command of the light troops, 
and spread around him fire, slaughter, and conster- 
nation. 

Messalinus Valerius, (i. 8. iii. 18. 34.) — Pro- 
posed that the oath of allegiance to Tiberius should 
be yearly renewed, and when Tiberius asked him 
whether it was at his bidding that he had brought for- 
ward this motion he replied that he had proposed it 
spontaneously and that in whatever concerned the 
state he would use only his own discretion, even at the 
risk of offending. Again, when he proposed that the 
members of the royal family should be publicly 
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thanked for having avenged Germanicus, he omitted 
to name Claudius. When Caecina proposed that 
governors of provinces should not be accompanied by 
their wives, Messalinus in an eloquent speech opposed 
him, shewing that much of the sternness of antiquity 
had been changed into a better and more genial 
system. 

Nero Caesar, (ii. 43. iii. 29.) — ^The eldest of Ger- 
manicus' children, betrothed to the daughter of Creti- 
cus Silanus. In a.d. 20, Tiberius asked that he might 
be exempted from serving as one of the twenty com- 
missioners, and allowed to be a candidate for the 
quaestorship five years earlier than the law allowed. 
The pontificate was also conferred on him, and on the 
day on which he first entered the forum a gratuity was 
given to the city populace, who greatly rejoiced at see- 
ing a son of Germanicus now grown to manKbod. 
Their joy was further increased by his marriage to 
Julia, Drusus' daughter. 

Occia. (ii. 86.)— A vestal virgin who died a.d. 19 
after having presided for 57 years with the most im- 
maculate virtue over the vestal worship. 

Otho, Junius, (iii. 66.) — A praetor who was among 
those who charged Caius Silanus, pro-consul of Asia, 
with extortion and treason. Formerly kept a prepara- 
tory school, and became a senator through influence 
of Sejanus. 

Faconius, Marcus, (iii. 67.) — Lieutenant of Caius 
Silanus, and was among his accusers. 

Pacuvius.— Commander of the sixth legion in 
Syria, and anticipated Domitius, the friend of Piso, 
who landed at Lapdicea with intent to make it revolt. 

Fandusa, Latinas. (ii. 66.) — Pro-praetor of 
Moesia who sent the emperor's letter to Rhescuporis 
ordering the delivery of Cotys to the soldiers sent with 
it. 

Fapius Mutilus. (ii. 32.) — Proposed with Gallus 
Asinius and Lucius Apronius that September 13th, the 
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day on which Libo Drusus killed himself should be 
observed as a festival. 

FatuleiuB. (ii. 48.)— A wealthy Roman knight who 
left his estate partially to Tiberius. The emperor re- 
signed his claim and gave it to Marcus Servilius whose 
name he found in an earlier and unquestioned will. 

Pedo. (i. 60.) — The commander of the cavalry under 
Germanicus. At the opening of the second campaign, 
Germanicus sent him in advance through the territory 
of the Frisii to distract the enemy's attention. 

Fercennius. (i. 16. 17. foil.)— One of the ring- 
leaders in the Pannonian mutiny. He had been a 
leader in a band of theatrical claqueurs, and so knew 
how to stir up a crowd. 

Fetronius. (iii. 49.) — In his house Clutorius Priscus 
had recited a poem on Drusus for which he was 
brought to trial. 

Fhilopator. (ii. 42.) — King of the Cilician tribes 
which dwelt between Commagene and the province of 
Cilicia. On his death a.d. 17, his dominions were an- 
nexed to Rome. 

Fhraates. (ii. i. 2.)— King of Parthia. (cf. * Par- 
thian Aflfairs ')• 

Fiso, On. (i. 13. 74. ii. 43. 55. 57. 69. 70. 75. 76. 81. 
iii. 8 — 18.) — ^Appointed to Syria to accompany and 
watch Germanicus in the east. He opposed Ger- 
manicus from the start, neglected his orders and in- 
sulted him. When Germanicus fell ill Piso was sus- 
pected of attempting poison and witchcraft. He in- 
tended to leave Syria but delayed to see the results of 
Germanicus' illness. Meanwhile he received formal 
renunciation of Germanicus' friendship and was de- 
posed from his legateship. He. then left Syria and on 
hearing of Germanicus' death offered public thank- 
offerings. He then determined to recover Syria but 
was forced to submit and allowed to return to Rome, 
where his trial awaited him, and his subsequent death 
by his own hand. (cf. * State Trials '). 
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Fiso, On., son of above, (iii. i6. 17.) — Ordered to 
change his praenomen. 

Fiso, L. (ii. 34. iii. 11.) — In debate on luxury he 
inveighed against the corruption of the courts, the 
bribery of judges and the threats of accusations from 
hired orators. He sued Urgulania, a friend of Au- 
gusta, and when she defied him he still persisted until 
the emperor promised to support her at the praetor's 
court, and delayed arriving there till Augusta had 
directed the money owed to Piso to be paid to him. 

Fiso, Marcus, (ii. 76. 78. iii. 16— 18.)— Son of 
Cn. Piso. He tried to dissuade his father from at- 
tempting to regain Syria, but when unsuccessful, 
assisted him with filial obedience. The emperor recog- 
nised this at the trial and excused his conduct, giving 
him his father's property. 

Pituanius, Lucius, (ii. 32.)— An astrologer who 
was punished by being hurled from the Tarpeian rock. 

Pius Aurelius. (i. 75.) — ^A senator who com- 
plained that his house was weakened at its foundations 
by the pressure of the public road and aqueduct, and 
appealed for assistance. The praetor of the treasury 
opposed him but the emperor helped him and paid him 
the value of his house. 

Flancina. (ii. 43. 55. 75. iii. 9. 15. 17.)— The wife 
of Cn. Piso. She was a great friend of Livia, and 
relying on that shewed great enmity to Agrippina and 
Germanicus, and joined her husband in rejoicing at 
the latter' s death. She was accused with Piso on the 
charge of poisoning Germanicus. Finding her pardon 
secured through the intercession of Livia she sepa- 
rated her defence from Piso's. 

Plancus, Munatius. (i. 39.)— The chief envoy 
from the senate to the revolted troops on the Rhine. 
The mob reproached him with being the author of the 
senate's decree, and would have killed him had he not 
taken sanctuary at the standard and eagle of the first 
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legion, and been saved from the worst violence by the 
standard-bearer Calpurnius. 

Flinius, C. (i. 69.)— Wrote a history of the 
German wars. 

Folemon. (ii. 56.) — King of Pontus, father of Zeno 
king of Armenia, (cf. ' Zeno '). 

Fompeius Magnus, (iii. 28.) — Elected for the 
third time consul b.c. 52, to reform public morals. By 
applying remedies more terrible than the evils and re- 
pealing legislation of which he had been the author, 
he lost by arms what by arms he had been maintain- 
ing. His office was a virtual dictatorship, held for 
seven months without a colleague. 

Follio, Asinius. (i. 12.) — Noted for boldness to- 
wards Tiberius. * I ask you, Caesar, what part of the 
state you wish to have entrusted to you ? ' Then 
noticing the emperor's annoyance he explained that he 
had asked the question to convince him that the body 
of the state was one, and must be guided by one mind. 

Follio, Domitius. (ii. 86.)— He offered his daugh- 
ter as a vestal virgin in place of Occia, and she was 
accepted, because her mother had lived with one hus- 
band, in preference to the daughter of Fonteius 
Agrippa, who had impaired the honour of his house 
by a divorce. 

Priscus, Ancharius. (iii. 38. 70.) — A famous 
debator, who accused Caesius Cordus, pro-consul of 
Crete, of repetundiae and majestas. 
. FubUcola, GelUus. (iii. 67.) — Had been the 
quaestor of Junius Silanus, in Asia, and was one of his 
accusers a.d. 22. 

Qiiirinus, F. Sulpicius. (ii. 30. iii. 22. 48.)— A 
native of Lanuvium of obscure origin. Gained a con- 
sulship, B.C. 12, under Augustus by his military 
abilities and active services, and subsequently obtained 
a triumph for subduing the Homonadenses in CiHcia. 
He was appointed to advise C. Caesar in Armenia, 
and had paid his court to Tiberius at Rhodes. He was 
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a kinsman of Libo Drusus, and made himself un- 
popular by his harsh prosecution of Aemilia Lepida his 
divorced wife, who pretended to have had a child by 
him. On his death, a.d. 21, Tiberius asked the senate 
to give him a public funeral. 

Bemmius. (ii. 68.)— An evocatus (cf. * Words and 
Phrases ')• Had been entrusted with the charge of 
Vonones, and in pretended rage slew him after he was 
recaptured at his attempt to escape. 

Bhescuporis. (ii. 64—67. iii. 38.) — King of Thrace 
cf. 'AflEairs in Thrace'). 

Bhoemetalces I. (ii. 64.)— King of Thrace under 
Augustus. The brother of Rhescuporis and father of 
Cotys. 

Bhoemetalces II. (ii. 67. iii. 38.) — King of 
Thrace. Son of Rhescuporis and nephew of Rhoe- 
metalces I. On the deposition of his father he shared 
the kingdom of Thrace with the son of Cotys, and re- 
mained faithful to Rome. 

Bubrius. (i. 73.) — Charged with violating by per- 
jury the divinity of Augustus. Tiberius said that the 
matter should be treated as if the man had deceived 
Jupiter. Wrongs done to the gods were the gods^ 
concern. 

Bufllia, Annia. (iii. 36.) — ^A woman whom Caius 
Cestius, a senator, had convicted of fraud before a 
judge. He mentioned her as an instance of the im- 
proper use of the emperor's images, for he said * There 
was an end and utter subversion of all law when in the 
forum and on the threshold of the senate she assailed 
him with insults and threats, while he did not dare to 
try legal proceedings because he was confronted by her 
with the emperor's image. 

Sabinus, Foppaeus. (i. 80.) — Consul a.d. 9. 
Appointed in reign of Augustus governor of Moesia. 
Tiberius in a.d. 15 confirmed him in his government 
and gave him also the provinces of Achaia and Mace- 
donia. 
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Sacrovir, Julius, (iii. 40. 41. 43. 45. 46.) — Ah 
Aeduan druid, and client of the gens Julia, headed the 
great revolt of Gaul a.d. 21. He was defeated by 
C. Silius at Augustodunum, and perished voluntarily 
in the firing of the house in which he had taken refuge 
(cf. * Affairs in Gaul ')• 

Saloninus, Asinius. (iii. 75.) — Mentioned as an 
illustrious man, died a.d. 22. He was son of Asinius 
Gallus and Vipsania, the daughter of Agrippa. She 
had been married to Tiberius, and Drusus was there- 
fore his half-brother. He had been betrothed to a 
daughter of Germanicus. The agnomen Saloninus was 
derived from the city of Salona, in Dalmatia, which 
Pollio had captured. 

Sqaurus, Mamercus, A. (i. 13. iii. 23. 31. 66.) — 
Distinguished orator and poet. A member of the 
senate at time of the accession of Tiberius, when he 
offended him by his remarks in the senate. He is men- 
tioned as taking action against Corbulo in behalf of 
his nephew and step-son, Lucius Sulla, on the ques- 
tion of precedence, but after apologised to Corbulo. 
He is also one of Ihe accusers of Silanus, a.d. 22. He 
had been married at one time to Lepida, and had a 
daughter by her, and on that account obtained as a 
concession that her property should not be confiscated. 

Segestes. (i. 55. 57. 58. 59.)— The father-in-law 
and opponent of Arminius. a.d. 14 he was forced into 
war with Rome by his tribe, but communicated with 
Germanicus, and was attacked in his house by the 
Cherusci; he was rescued with difficulty by a detach- 
ment sent by Germanicus, and granted a home in the 
old province. 

Segimerus. (i. 71.) — Brother of Segestes, one of 
the leaders of the revolt of the Cherusci in a.d. 9. In 
a.d. 15 he surrendered himself and his son Seristhaces 
to Stertinius, a lieutenant of Germanicus. He was 
readily pardoned, though there was more difficulty 
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about his son who was accused of treating the remains 
of Varus with contumely. 

Segimundus. (i. 57. 58.)— Son of Segestes. Was 
appointed priest of the altar of the Ubii, but at the 
revolt had rejoined his tribe. In a.d. 14 he was one 
of the enjoys sent by Segestes to Germanicus when the 
Gherusci were besieging him. Germanicus pardoned 
his previous defection and allowed him to share his 
father's exile. 

Sejanus. Only just coming into prominence in 
these three books, a.d. 14, was made the colleague of 
his father in the command of the praetorian bands, and 
sent by Tiberius to accompany Drusus to mutinous 
legions in Pannonia. He prejudiced Tiberius against 
the family of Germanicus, and his ambitious schemes 
began to be suspected by the Romans when Tiberius 
betrothed the daughter of Sejanus to Drusus, son of 
Claudius, who was afterwards emperor. The marriage 
was prevented by the death of the youth. In a.d. 22 
the theatre of Pompey was burnt, on which occasion 
Sejanus received the thanks of the emperor for pre- 
venting the conflagration from spreading further. 

Sentius, Cn. (ii. 74. 79. 81. iii. 7.) — ^Appointed 
A.D. 19 governor of Syria, and compelled Cn. Piso, by 
force of arms, to surrender the province to him. He 
was instrumental in sending the poisoner Martina to 
Rome. 

Septinius. (1. 32.) — A centurion slain by the 
soldiers in Germany who revolted a.d. 14. 

Servaeus, Q. (ii. 56. iii. 13.) — Appointed to the 
government of Commagene a.d. 18. He was a friend 
of Germanicus, and after his death was one of the ac- 
cusers of Cn. Piso in a.d. 20. 

Servilius, M, (ii. 48. iii. 22.) — (cf. under 
' Patuleius ')• 

Silanus, Creticus. (ii. 4. 43.) — Governor of Syria 
A.D. 16, but removed from the government by Tiberius 
in the following year on account of the connection of 
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his family with Germanicus; his daughter was be- 
trothed to Nero, Germanicus' eldest son. He is also 
said to have sent for Vonones and kept him under sur- 
veilknce, letting him retain his royal pomp and title. 

Silanus, C. (iii. 66—69.) — Consul a. d. 10, and 
after pro-consul of Asia, and a.d. 22 was accused of 
malversation by the provincials, (cf. * State Trials ')• 

Silanus, D. Junius, (iii. 24.)— One of the para- 
mours of Julia, the granddaughter of Augustus, and 
voluntarily withdrew into exile when the adulteries of 
Julia were discovered. Tiberius allowed him to return 
to Rome a.d. 20, on the intercession of his brother 
Marcus, but did not advance him to any of the honours 
of the state. 

Silanus, Marcus, (ii. 59. iii. 57.) — Consul a.d. 19. 
In A.D. 20 he obtained the recall of his brother, and 
A.D. 22 he proposed that all public and private docuh 
ments should not bear in the future the names of the 
consuls but the names of those who possessed the 
tribunician power, i.e. the emperors. 

Silius, C. (i. 31. ii. 6. 7. 25. iii. 42. 43. 45. 46.)— 
A.D. 14, legate of Upper Germany. Served under Ger- 
manicus in Germany, and on account of his success 
obtained the triumphal ornaments a.d. 15. Germanicus 
sent him against the Chatti a.d. 16. In a.d. 21 he de- 
feated Julius Sacrovir in Gaul. 

Sirpicius. (1. 23.) — ^A centurion in the Pannonian 
mutiny threatened by the eighth legion and defended 
by the fifteenth. 

Stertinius. (i. 60. 71. ii. 8. iii. 17. 22). — ^The legatus 
of Germanicus, defeated the Bructeri in a.d. 15, and 
found among their booty the eagle of the 19th legion 
lost in the defeat of Varus. Sent by Germanicus to 
receive the surrender of Segimerus, and a.d. 16 sent 
against the Angrivarii, whom he defeated and com- 
pelled to acknowledge the supremacy of Rome. 

Strabo. (i. 7. 24.) — Prefect of the praetorian guard 
and father of Sejanus. ^ 
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Sulla, L. (iii. 31.) — ^Young nobleman who took 
precedence of Corbulo at the circus, (cf. ' Corbulo '). 
Tacfitrinas. (ii. 52. iii. 20. 21. 32. 73. 74.)— A 
Numidian deserter from the Roman army. In the re- 
volt in Africa he was at the head of the Musulamii. 
Defeated by Camillas a.d. 17, but broke out again in 
A.D. 20. After some success he was defeated by 
L. Apronius, and in a.d. 22 he sent envoys to Tiberius 
threatening perpetual war unless a settlement was 
made. Blaesus defeated him but he escaped. 

Thdophilus. (ii. 55.) — A friend of Piso's who was 
condemned by the Areopagus at Athens, though Piso 
interceded for him; for this reason Piso had a special 
grudge against the city. 

Tigraties. (ii. 3.)— King of Armenia, son of Arta- 
vades I. Was living an exile at Rome, when a party 
of his countrymen discontented with the rule of Ar- 
taxias sent to request that he should be placed on 
the throne. Augustus consented to this, and Tiberius 
was charged with efifecting it; this he did without op- 
position, as Artaxias was put to death by some of the 
Armenians. Tiberius crowned Tigranes himself B.C. 
20, and then withdrew from Armenia, (cf. * Armenian 
Affairs ')• 

Torquata. (iii. 69.) — A vestal virgin and the sister 
of Junius Silanus; interceded in behalf of her brother 
who was condemned for treason a.d. 22, and obtained 
from Tiberius a commutation of his punishment. 

Trebeillenus, &iifas. (ii. 67. iii. 38.)— Had pre- 
viously been praetor and was appointed by Tiberius in 
A.D. 19 to govern Thrace on behalf of the children of 
Cotys, who were minors. 

TuberO, Selus. (ii. 20.) — A legatus of Germani- 
cus in his campaign in Germany in a.d. 16. 

TurraHliiS, 0. (i. 7.) — Praefectus annonae at the 
death of Augustus a.d. 14, and was one of the first to 
swear allegiance to Tiberius on his accession. 

ITrgrulaLnia. (ii. 34.) — A great favourite of Livia, 
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who had raised her above the laws. When cited by 
L. Piso, to whom she owed money, to appear before 
the praetor, she refused to obey the summons; and on 
another occasion she would not appear in the senate 
to give evidence in a case, and the praetor had to be 
sent to examine her in her own home, (cf . * L. 
Piso '). 

Viuinius. (ii. 63.) — The barbarians who followed 
Maroboduus and Catualda were settled beyond the 
Danube between the Marsus and the Cresus under 
this man as king, who was of the nation of the Quadi. 

Varilla Appuleia. (ii. 50.)— (cf. * State Trials '). 

Varro, Vibidius. (ii. 48.) — Expelled from the 
senate as a spendthrift by the emperor. 

Varro, Visellius. (iii. 41.) — Commander in 
Lower Germany, sent troops under Aviola to quell 
the Turoni, a rebel tribe in Gaul a.d. 21. 

Vellaeus, Publius. (iii. 39.) — Commander of the 
nearest Roman force to Thrace. Sent allied cavalry 
and light infantry to attack plunderers of the tribes 
Coelaletae, Odrusae and Dii, a.d. 21; and himself 
marched to raise the siege of Philippopolis, which was 
burnt by these tribes. 

Veranius, Q. (ii. 56. 74. iii. 10. 13.) — Made 
governor of Cappadocia when it was reduced to the 
form of a province a.d. 18; was one of the accusers 
of Cn. Piso. 

Vetus, Antistius. (iii. 38.)— A chief man of 
Macedonia, acquitted of adultery, but was recalled by 
the emperor, with a censure on the judges, to be 
charged with treason as implicated in the designs of 
Rhescuporis when he was meditating war against 
Rome. He was outlawed to an island from whicH 
neither Macedonia nor Thrace were accessible. 

Vibilius. (ii. 63.) — King of the Hermunduri, ex- 
pelled Catualda from his dominions. 

Vibulenus. (i. 22. 28. 29.)-— A common soldier 
and ringleader in Pannonian mutiny who tried to fur- 
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ther arouse the soldiers by falsely charging Blaesus 
with the murder of a brother who never existed, and 
so excited them that they put the gladiators who were 
supposed to have done the deed in chains, and would 
have slain Blaesus, but on torturing his slaves found 
the whole story to be a fabrication. 

Vipsania. (i. 12. iii. 19.) — Daughter of Marcus 
Agrippa, wife of (i) Tiberius, (2) Asinius Gallus. She 
was the mother of Drusus by Tiberius, died a.d. 20, 
and is said to have been the only one of Agrippa's 
children who died without violence. 

Vipstanus Gallus. (ii. 51.) — A praetor whose 
death left a vacancy a.d. 17, which was severely con- 
tested, though Haterius Agrippa, supported by Ger- 
manicus and Drusus, gained the vacant post. 

Vistilia. (ii. 85.) — Of praetorian family. Had 
published her name as a prostitute on the aediles list 
by custom of ancestors who considered it enough 
punishment for unchaste women to have to profess 
their shame. When her husband Titidius Labeo was 
called on to say why he had not inflicted the legal 
penalty, he pleaded that the sixty days given for de- 
liberation had not yet expired ; it was thought sufficient 
to decide Vistilia' s case, and she was banished to 
Seriphos. 

Vitellius, P. (i. 70. ii. 6. 74. iii. 10. 13. 17. 19.)— 
Legatus of Germanicus in Germany, who, entrusted 
with the second and fourteenth legions to march 
along the shore, with difficulty brought them through 
a storm which burst upon them and inflicted much loss 
in the second campaign. He was afterwards ap- 
pointed to collect the taxes in Gaul, and was one of 
the accusers of Cn. Piso. 

Vitellius, Q. (ii. 48.) — Expelled from the senate 
as a spendthrift. 

Volusius, L, (iii. 30.) — Died a.d. 20. Of an old 
family which had never risen beyond the praetorship. 
He brought into it the consulship and held the office 
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of censor for arranging the classes of the knights, and 
was the first to pile up the wealth that his house en- 
joyed to a boundless extent. 

Vonones. (ii. i. 4. 68.)— He had been given to 
Augustus as a hostage by Phraates, king of Parthia 
At Phraates* death the chiefs of Parthia requested 
Vonones as king. But he became unpopular, because 
of his manners acquired at Rome and his disdain for 
Parthian customs. Expelled by Artabanus, he sought 
refuge in Armenia and became its king. But being 
threatened by Artabanus he was protected by the 
Roman power and kept under surveillance by Creticus 
Silanus, governor of Syria. When Germanicus visited 
the east, at the request of Artabanus, Vonones was 
removed to' Pompeiopolis, where he managed to es- 
cape, but was stopped at the river Pyramus by Vibius 
Fronto, who put him in chains. But Remmius his for- 
mer keeper in pretended rage slew him. 

Zeno. (ii. 56.) — Son of Polemon, king of Pontus; a 
lover of Armenian customs and manners, therefore the 
nation inclined to him, and Germanicus with the con- 
sent of the nobility crowned him king Artaxias at the 
city of Artaxata a.d. i8. 



GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX. 

Actiiun. — ^Town on N. coast of Acarnania. Battle 
of Actium between Octavius and Antony B.C. 31. 
Germanicus visited the bay and viewed Antony's camp 
A.D. 18. (i. 3. 42. ii. 53. iii. 55.) 

Adrana. —Tributary stream of the Visurgis, which 
it joins just above Mattium. Some of the Chatti de- 
feated by Germanicus a.d. 15 escaped across it. (i. 56.) 

Albis. — (The Elbe.) — River of Germany, rises near 
Danube and flows N.W. to the German ocean. First 
seen by elder Drusus B.C. 9. Tiberius was the last 
general to reach it, a.d. 5. Germanicus nearly reached 
it in his last campaign against Arminius and the Ger- 
mans, (i. 59.) 

Aliso. — Fort on the Lippe constructed by the 
elder Drusus b.c. ii, near the modem Paderborn. 
When besieged by the Germans a.d. 16 Germanicus 
relieved it, the enemy retiring as he advanced, (ii. 7.) 

Amanus.— Branch of Mount Taurus running N.E. 
from gulf of Issus and separating Syria from Cilicia 
and Cappadocia. Triumphal arch erected here to 
Germanicus with inscription of his achievements and 
how he died in public service, (ii. 83.) 

Amisia. — Stream rising in Saltus Teutoburgiensis. 
Caecina sent there in second campaign with forty 
cohorts by Germanicus, who afterwards joined him. 
In third campaign Germanicus brought troops by sea 
to mouth of Amisia and constructed bridges across it. 
(i. 60. 63. ii. 8. 23.) 

Ancona. — Ancient sea-port town in Picenum 
founded by Syracusians. Piso left his ships tHere on 
arriving from the east. (iii. 9.) 

Antiochia. —Chief town of Syria, on the Orontes, 
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Piso and his Hctors interrupted its festivities and sacri- 
fices which prepared because of Germanicus' recovery. 
Here Germanicus' body was exposed in the forum and 
cremated. A cenotaph was afterwards raised to Ger- 
manicus. (ii. 69. 73. 83.) 

Antiiun. — ^Town in Latium near sea-coast. Only 
town qualified to receive offering which Roman knights 
vowed to Fortuna Equestris for recovery of Augusta, 
A.D. 22. (iii. 71.) 

Aphrodisias. — In Caria. To support claim of right 
of asylum its people produced a decree of dictator 
Caesar for old services to his party, (iii. 62.) 

Apollonis. — One of twelve cities in Asia Minor 
which suffered from earthquake in a.d. 17. (ii. 47.) 

Appia Via. — High road begun by censor App. 
Claudius Caecus (circa 440 A. U. C). It began at 
Porta Capena in Rome and reached to Capua. After- 
wards continued to Brundisium perhaps by Trajan. 
Mentioned in trial of Libo Drusus. One charge 
against him was that he consulted persons as to his 
having enough wealth to pave Appian way as far as 
Brundisium. (ii. 30.) 

Apulia. — In Lower Italy. Its magistrates ordered 
to pay last honours to Germanicus' remains as they 
passed through to' Rome. (iii. 2.) 

Arduenna. — Forest-covered mountains in Gaul. 
Florus' army in the revolt of Gaul was making for 
this range when met by legions sent by Visellius and 
Silius A.D. 21. (iii. 42.) 

Armenia. — (cf. under * Armenian Affairs '). 

Amus. — Chief river in Etruria. The people of 
Florentia made a successful appeal against the Clanis 
being diverted into the Amus at time of inundations 
of the Tiber a.d. 15. (i. 79.) 

Artaxata. — Capital of Armenia on river Araxes. 
Here Germanicus crowned Zeno, son of Polemon, as 
king of Armenia, and he was hailed as king Artaxias 
A.D. 18. (ii. 56.) 
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Athens. — Visited by Germanicus a.d. i8. Its pwple 
honoured him with elaborate honours. Piso treated 
them with insolence, partly through hostility to Ger- 
manicus and partly because they had not spared a 
certain Theophilus whom the Areopagus had con- 
demned for forgery, (ii. 53. 55.) 

Augustodiiniun. — Chief town of Aedui in Gaul. 
In revolt there Sacrovir occupied it with some armed 
cohorts. There was a college here for the noblest 
youth in Gaul, whom Sacrovir compelled to take arms 
with him. Silius marched to within twelve miles of the 
city and encountered and defeated Sacrovir. (iii. 43. 
45' 46.) 

Batavi Insula. — Island formed by the Rhine^ 
Vahal and Ocean. In Germanicus' third campaign 
this was rendezvous for fleet, because of its easy land- 
ing-places, (ii. 6.) 

Bovillae. — Town of Latium, ten miles S.E. of 
Rome. Statues decreed here to the divine Augustus 
at end of a.d. 16. (ii. 41.) 

Britannia.— Some of Germanicus' shattered fleet 
driven there; its petty chiefs sent the survivors back, 
(ii. 24.) 

Bnindisium. — Town in Calabria where Agrippina 
landed with remains of Germanicus. Martina, the 
poisoner, sent to Rome by Cn. Sentius, died there, 
(iii. I. 7.) 

Byzantium. — City of Thrace, visited by Germani- 
cus. (ii. 54.) 

Caesia Silva. — Wood lying between Amisia and 
Luppia. Germanicus cut through it in his first cam- 
paign A.D. 14, in which he defeated the Marsi. (i. 50.) 

Campania. — Tiberius retired there a.d. 21, and left 
his son Drusus to fulfil the duties of consul alone; he 
returned to Rome at illness of Julia Augusta in a.d. 
22. (iii. 31.) 

Canopus. — In Egypt, twelve miles from Alex- 
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andria. The city from which Germanicus started up 
the Nile. (ii. 60.) 

Oappadocia. — In Asia Minor, N. of Cilicia, W. of 
Armenia. Dependent on Rome until death of king 
Archelaus a.d. 17, when reduced to a Roman province. 

Celenderis. — Town on Cilician coast where Piso 
besieged and captured by C. Sentius. (ii. 80.) 

Cenchreus. — Stream near Ephesus. The Ephesians 
pleaded right of asylum because Latona, they said, 
gave birth to Diana and Apollo there. The temple 
ritual was afterwards augmented by permission of 
Hercules, nor was it curtailed under Persian rule. (iii. 

61.) 

Cercina.— Island in Lesser Syrtes. Place of exile 
of Sempronius Gracchus for fourteen years, (i. 53.) 

Cilicia. — Mentioned in connection with (i) Cn. 
Piso's final resistance (ii. 80), (2) Vonones' removal 
there from Syria (ii. 58), and (3) Sulpicius Quirinus, 
who obtained a triumph for storming fortresses of 
Homonadenses there, (iii. 48.) 

Clanis.— Tributary of Tiber; source near Arretium. 
Proposed to unite it with Arnus at time of inundations 
of Tiber at Rome. (i. 79.) 

Colophon. — One of twelve Ionian towns in Lydia. 
Germanicus visited it to consult the oracle of Clarion 
Apollo. The ritual compared with that at Delphi, (ii. 

54.) 

Corcyra.— Island opposite Calabria, where Agrip- 
pina spent a few days before going to Brundisium. 
(iii. I.) 

Cosa. — Promontory of Etruria where Clemens, the 
slave of Agrippa Postumus, landed and concealed him- 
self for some time. (ii. 39.) 

Cos. — Island off the coast of Lycia, where Piso re- 
ceived news of Germanicus' death, (ii. 75.) 

Crete. — Its pro-consul, Caesius Cordus, prosecuted 
for extortion; its inhabitants petitioned for right of 
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asylum and the right of a statue of the divine Augus- 
tus; Minos framed its laws, (iii, 38. 63. 26.) 

Cusus. — Mentioned with river Marus. Between 
these two rivers beyond the Danube the followers of 
Maroboduus and Catualda were settled under king 
Vannius. (ii. 63.) 

Cyme. — One of the twelve cities of Asia Minor 
which suffered from earthquake, (ii. 47.) 

CyrrUB. — Town in Syria, the winter quarters of 
the tenth legion, where Germanicus and Piso met and 
parted in open enmity, (ii. 57.) 

Cynthus. — One of the Cyclades. Caius Silanus, 
pro-consul of Asia, after being convicted of extortion, 
was sent here instead of to Gyarus through Tiberius 
mitigating the sentence, (iii. 69.) 

Danube. — Maroboduus crossed it where it flows by 
Novicum after being defeated by Catualda. (li. 63.) 

Delmatia.— Country on E. shore of Hadriatic. 
Drusus mentioned as being here when visited by Ger- 
manicus at beginning of his journey through the east. 

(ii. 53.) 

Delphi. — In Phocis, on slopes of Parnassus. 
Temple of Apollo's greatest oracle; compared with 
ritual at Colophon, (ii. 54.) 

Drusus' fosse. — A huge canal constructed by 
Drusus, father of Germanicus. It joined the Rhine 
and Yssel. Germanicus took his troops through it at 
beginning of third campaign, (ii. 8.) 

Elephantine. -— On the Nile, visited by Germani- 
cus; formerly limit of Roman possessions in Egypt. 

Ephesus. — Temple and sanctuary of Diana here, 
(cf. Cenchreus). (iii. 61.) 

Epidaphna. — Near Antioch. Death of Germanicus 
here, and a lofty mound was raised in his honour, 
(ii. 83.) 

Esquiline Gate. — Publius Marcus, astrologer, 
executed by ancient custom outside this gate by con- 
suls after trumpets sounded, (ii. 32.) 
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Euboea. — Largest island in Aegean on E. coast 
of Attica. Germanicus visited it. (ii. 54.) 

Euphrates. — Largest river in Asia Minor, rises in 
Armenia and falls into Persian Gulf. The boundary of 
Rome and Parthia. Artabanus agreed to meet Ger- 
manicus on its banks to hold a conference, (ii. 58.) 

Flaminia Via, — Road from Ariminum to Rome. 
Piso overtook a legion on its way from Pannonia to 
Rome. (ill. 9.) 

Florentia. — Municipal town on the Amus in N. 
Etruria. Its people petitioned against the Clanis being 
turned into the Arnus. (i. 79.) 

Forum Julium.— Roman colony and naval station 
founded by Julius Caesar in Narbonensian Gaul B.C. 44. 
Catualda was confined there after he had defeated 
Maroboduus. (ii. 63.) 

Gyarus. — Gloomy island in Cyclades. Place of 
exile where Silanus was condemned to banishment, 
(cf. *Cynthus'). (iii- 69.) 

Haemus. — High range of mountains in Thrace. 
Some of the tribes which took up arms in Thrace a.d. 
21 crossed this range to rouse remote tribes, (iii. 38.) 

Herculi Silva. — Wood sacred to Hercules on E. 
side of Visurgis. Germanicus in third campaign re- 
ceived information that tribes were in concealment 
there to make a night attack on his camp. (ii. 12.) 

Hercynia silva.— Name for all the mountains in 
S. Germany. Here Maroboduus had a stronghold 
A.D. 17, to which he retreated from Arminius. (ii. 45.) 

Hierocaesarea.— Town in Asia Minor which suf- 
fered from earthquake; it petitioned to retain right of 
asylum as having a Persian Diana whose fane was 
consecrated in reign of Cyrus, (ii. 47. iii. 62.) 

Hircani Macedones. — Macedonian town in dis- 
trict called the Hyrcanian plain; suffered from earth- 
quake, (ii. 47.) 

Idisiavisus. — Plain in country of Cherusci on E. 
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of Visurgis. Here Germanicus finally defeated Ar- 
minius a.d. i6. (ii. i6.) 

nium. — N.W. of Mysia. Visited by Germanicus as 
the birth place of the Roman people, (ii. 54.) 

niyricum. — Tiberius had just entered it when 
summoned to Nola by Li via. Drusus sent there to be 
familiarised with military service, (i. 5. ii. 44.) 

Interamna. —Town situated on the Nar. Its in- 
habitants against the river being divided into many 
streams, (i. 79.) 

Lianuvium. — Town of Latium on Appia via. 
Birthplace of Sulpicius Quirinus, for whom Tiberius 
asked a public funeral, (iii. 48.) 

Ijaodicea. — In Syria. Domitius Celer, intimate 
friend of Piso, when sent to Syria landed here with 
intent to stir up revolt among troops, (ii. 79.) 

liOsbos. — Island off coast of Mysia. Germanicus 
visited it, and here Agrippina was confined for the last 
time and gave birth to Julia, (ii. 54.) 

Lugdunum.— City of Gaul at confluence of Arar 
and Rhodanus. A cohort summoned from here by 
Acilius Aviola to put down the Andecavi one of the 
first tribes in Gaul to revolt a.d. 2i. (iii. 41.) 

Luppia. — Stream in Germany, rising in Saltus Teu- 
tobergiensis and falling into the Rhine, (i. 60. ii. 7.) 

Magnesia (ad Meandrum).— Its people claimed 
that right of asylum had been granted to the Temple 
of Diana of the White Brow by Lucius Scipio and 
Lucius Sulla, (iii. 62.) 

Magnesia (a Sipylo). — Suffered from earth- 
quake, second in loss and need of help. (ii. 47.) 

Marus. — (cf. under river ' Cusus '), 

Mattium,— Capital of Chatti, burnt by Germanicus 
A.D. 15. It was situated on right bank of Adrana. 

(1. 56.) 

Myrina. — In Asia Minor; suffered from eathquake. 

("• 47.) 
Nar.— Tributary of Tiber, (cf. * Interamna ')• (i- 79-) 
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Namia. — Important town in Umbria on the Nar. 
Piso sailed from here down the Nar and Tiber on his 
way to Rome. (iii. 9.) 

Nauportus.— Town in S.W. of Pannonia. During 
the mutiny of Pannonian legions some of the com- 
panies sent there previously plundered and destroyed 
the town. (i. 20.) 

NicopoliiB. — City of Achaia where Germanicus 
entered on his office of consul in a.d. 18. (Secoad 
consulship.) (ii. 53.) 

Nola. — City of Campania, where Augustus died; 
from thence to Bovillae his funeral was attended by 
senators of cities through which it passed, (i. 5.) 

Ostia. — City of Latium at mouth of Tiber. Clemens 
the slave who impersonated Agrippa Postumus became 
centre of interest here. (ii. 40.) 

Pagyda. — River of Africa where Roman cohort 
under Decrius hemmed in by Tacfarinas. (iii. 20.) 

Pandateria. — Small island in Tyrrhenian sea 
whither Julia, daughter of Augustus, banished. (1. 53.) 

Pergamus.— City in Mysia. Sanctuary of Aescu- 
lapius there. Quoted on question of right of asylum, 
(iii. 63.) ^ ^ 

Perinthus. — City of Thrace on Propontis, visited 
by Germanicus. (ii. 54.) 

Philadelphia. — - In Lydia; suffered from earth- 
quake, (ii. 47.) 

PhilippopoUs.- Town in Thrace founded by 
Philip of Macedon. At time of commotions in Thrace 
A.D. 21 Rhoemetalces besieged here. (iii. 38.) 

Planasia. — Small island in Tyrrhenian sea. Po3- 
tumus Agrippa banished here. (i. 3. 5.) 

Pompeiopolis.— In Cilicia. To please Artabanus, 
Germanicus removed Vonones to this town. It was 
also to annoy Piso who was friendly with Vonones 
because he had bestowed presents on Plancina. (ii. 58.) 

Pontes liOngi. — Caecina made his return march in 
second campaign in Germany by this route, when he 
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was much harassed by the enemy. It was a narrow 
road amid vast swamps, and had been constructed by 
Lucius Domitius. (i. 63.) 

Pyramiis. — Large river in Asia Minor. Vonones, 
when endeavouring to escape from Cilicia, was stopped 
and killed on its banks, as the bridges had been broken 
down on the report of his escape, (ii. 68.) 

Bavenna.— A city of Gallia Cispadana. Place of 
confinement for prisoners of distinction. The son of 
Arminius, born while his mother was a prisoner, was 
educated there, and Maroboduus, chief of the Suebi, 
kept prisoner there eighteen years, (i. 58. ii. 63.) 

Beate. — Ancient city of the Sabines on banks of 
Velinus. Its people appealed against project of block- 
ing up the outlet of the Lacus Velinus, which would 
have inundated the whole valley, (i. 79.) 

Bhodes.— Island in Aegean sea where Tiberius re- 
sided in a kind of banishment for several years before 
his accession to the throne, (i. 4.) 

Samothracia. — Island in Aegean sea. Germanicus 
sailed there to be initiated into the Cabeiric mysteries, 
but was prevented by the winds, (ii. 54.) 

Sardes.-— Capital of Lydia. Ruined by earthquake. 
It suffered worse than the other cities and the emperor 
promised it 10,000,000 sesterces and remitted its pay- 
ments to the exchequer and his own treasury for five 
years, (ii. 47.) 

Sardinia. — Four thousand freedmen infected by 
Jewish worship were punished by transportation there 
to quell brigandage in a.d. 19. (ii. 85.) 

Swiphos. — One of the Cyclades where Vistilia 
banished for unchastity. (ii. 85.) 

Sm3n:iia. — Right of asylum. Its people quoted an 
oracle of Apollo which had commanded them to dedi- 
cate a Temple to Venus Stratonicis. (111. 63.) 

Stratoniceia. — Important town in Caria. Main- 
tained worship of Jupiter and Diana of tfie Crossways ; 
it demanded right of asylum, (iii. 62.) 
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Syene. — Frontier town in Egypt. Former boun- 
dary of the Roman possessions there. Visited by Ger- 
manicus. (ii. 6i.) 

Tamfana.— Temple in the territory of the Marsi, 
which Germanicus destroyed in his first campaign. 

(i. 53-) 

Tarracina. — City of Latium; the funeral convoy of 
Germanicus met by Drusus, Claudius, and those of 
Germanicus' children who were at Rome here. (lii. 2.) 

Tarraconensis colonia. — The Spaniards received 
permission to erect a Temple to Augustus there in 
A.D. 15. (i. 78.) 

Taixnus.— Range of hills in W. Germany near Hom- 
burg; Germanicus established a fort on the site of his 
father's entrenchments there, (i. 56.) 

Tenmos. — City of Asia Minor which suffered from 
earthquake, (ii. 47.) 

Tenos.— One of the Cyclades: its people appealed 
for right of asylum, saying it had a Temple of Neptune, 
(iii. 63.) 

Teutoburgiensis Saltus. — Forest in W. Ger- 
many between Luppia and Amisia. Varus and his 
legions destroyed there a.d. 9. Germanicus and his 
troops visited the spot, buried the remains, and re- 
covered some of the eagles and standards, (i. 61. 62.) 

Thala. — Important town in Numidia. Attacked by 
Tacfarinas who was repulsed by 500 veterans, (iii. 21.) 

Thebes.— The capital of Upper Egypt, visited by 
Germanicus who studied its inscriptions and records, 
(iii. 60.) 

Ticinum.— City of Gallia Transpadana. Augustus 
advanced there to meet funeral cortege of Drusus, 
father of Germanicus. (iii. 5.) 

Timolus.— Mountain range S. of Sardes. The town 
of that name was situated on the mountain and suf- 
fered from earthquake, (ii. 47.) 

TJbiorum Ara. — Altar and sacred place in the 
Ubii on W. side of Rhine. The priest of the place was 
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a German, (i. 57.) Germanicus there a.d. 15 received 
envoys from Rome the chief of whom Munatius Plan- 
cus was in danger of his life from the mutinous first 
and twentieth legions stationed there. The place is 
sixty miles from Vetera Castra and is identical with 
Bonn. It was a centre of worship and Roman govern- 
ment for all the then subject part of Germany, (i. 39.) 

Vahalis. — River which connects the Rhine and the 
Mosa. (ii. 6.) 

Velinus lacus. — (cf. * Reate ')• 

Vetera castra.— In Germania Inferior. The station 
of the mutinous fifth and twenty-first legions. It was 
Germanicus' starting point, (i. 45.) 

Visurg^is. — River in the country of the Chauci and 
Angrivarii; flows into the ocean. On its banks took 
place interview between Arminius and his brother 
Flavus. Germanicus crossed the river just before the 
battle of Idisiaviso. (ii. 9. 11. 12. 16. 17.) 
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Sed veteris populi Romani memorata sunt. (i. I.) 

Neque provinciae ilium magistratuum. (i. 2.) 

Filius, collega sed palam hortatu. (i. 3.) 

earn condicionem reddatur. (i. 6.) 

non regno tamen rem publicam. (i. 9.) 

'interrogo' inquit, tibi velis. (i. 12.) 

fessusque clamore rogari desineret. (i. 13.) 

mox celebratio jurisdictio evenisset. (i. 15.) 

* vos quidem' inquit fratrem mihi reddit. (i. 22.) 

numquamne ad se nisi filios familiarum ventures. 

(i. 26.) 

nam juveni civile adrogantibus et obscuris. (i. 33.) 

missio per tribunes maturatur. (i. 37.) 

Divus Julius seditionem legiones exterruit. (i.42.) 

An Augustus fessa ut ferre pacem velint. (i. 46.) 

neque ipse abhorrebat voluptatibus vulgi. (i. 54.) 

educatus Ravennae tempore memorabo. (i. 58.) 

neque imperatorem feralia debuisse. (i. 62.) 

^en Varus eodemque iterum fate vinctae legiones.' 
(i. 65.) 
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accendebat haec onerabatque auctaque promeret. 

(i. 69.) 

quae ubi Tiberio is honor verteretur. (i. 73.) 

* quo ' inquit * loco censebis, Caesar?' (i. 74.) 

id quoque morum jurisdictionibus habere, (i. 80.) 

Restituit aram legionibus decucurrit. (ii. 7.) 

nam pleraque Latino popularium merulsset. 

(ii. 10.) 

exclamat irent legionum numina. (ii. 17.) 

se noviens a divo Augusto vi perfecisse. (ii. 26.) 

et quia vetere senatus publico jubet. (ii. 30.) 

et praeturae extra ordinem ordinis erant. (ii. 32.) 

isque finis rei majore fama fuit. (ii. 34.) 

censusque quorundam senatorum juvit. (ii. 37.) 

' quo modo tu Caesar.' (ii. 40.) 

regnum in provinciam in posterum statuit. (ii. 42.) 

nam centiens quinquennium remisit. (ii. 47.) 

Adolescebat interea lex majestatis. (ii. 50.) 

atque ilium in regressu aquilones depulere. (ii. 54.) 

Post quae rarus in tribunali dissentire manifestus. 

(ii. 57-) 
ne fame urgueret exercitus insedisset. (ii. 59.) 

ceterum apud senatum metuendos fuisse. (ii. 63.) 

non hoc praecipuum quae mandaverit exsequi. 

(ii. 76.) 

an festinamus cum Germanici rumore rapiant. 
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equester ordo imaginem ejus sequerentur. (ii.83.) 

responsumque esse non fraude suos ulcisci. 

(ii. 88.) 

principes mortales, rem publicam aeternam esse, 
(iii. 6.) 

igitur paucis familiarum . . . senatum remittit. (iii. 10.) 

quippe fama spe in occulto tenebat. (iii. 18.) 

ea res admonet altius disseram. (iii, 25.) 

Hinc Graechi senatus Drusus. (iii. 27.) 

duorum egressus coli ... exercitus regerent. (iii. 33.) 

an Sacrovir majestatis cohiberent. (iii. 44.) 

'una nuper cohors fugientibus consulite. (iii. 46.) 

igitur factum senatus damnatis prorogaretur. 

(iii. 51.) 

quantulum istud est in levi habendum! (iii. 54.) 

quinque et septuaginta cessavisse religiones . 

(iii. 58.) 
quod praecipuum munus metus sit. (iii. 65.) 

sane lentus in suo ne largiretur. (iii. 70.) 

concessit quibusdam Blaeso postremum. (iii. 74.) 

Illi, quod praeturam ex invidia oriebatur. (iii. 75.) 
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